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28 | even with respect to it the impression prevails that it is a measure 
>9 | beyond the competence of a Ministry in a minority, and only tole- 
| rated till the winding-up of indispensable business may enable it 
to appeal to the country without risking an interruption of the 
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Lorp Dersy, like many other clever men, is his own worst enemy. | . 
- 7 : y | able pamphlet on the “‘ Economical Defence of the Country,” pub- 


An impression had been taken up by the public that the “ Rupert 


of debate” was an ardent, frank, chivalrous person: of this he | 


seems bent upon disabusing them. When interpellated by the 
Duke of Newcastle a fortnight ago, Lord Derby stated that he 
meant to dissolve the present Parliament, and assemble its 


successor to enable it to express confidence or want of confidence | 


in his Ministry, before the autumn should have passed. He de- 
clined, indeed, to fix the precise date of the dissolution—he would 
not say that it was to be in April, May, or June; but the new 
Parliament should meet to decide the fate of Ministers before the 
time for commencing the routine business of next year. 

Now that this is read by the light of Lord Derby's aol mg 
fion on Tuesday last, it has an ugly appearance of premedi- 
put evasion. The naming of the months of April, May, and 
une, specifically, looks like an attempt to insinuate that the 
@issolution might take place in one of them and yet to avoid an 
‘express promise ; and the original pledge that the autumn should 
not pass without a meeting of Parliament, faded ultimately into 
an intimation that this meeting should be early enough not to 
interfere with the routine business of next year. At the time, 
however, Lord Derby was understood to promise that a new 
Parliament should be elected, and called together before the end 
of autumn. This interpretation was expressly put upon it by 
other speakers in his hearing, and acquiesced in by him. As 
a consequence, the Army and Navy Estimates have been 
voted with unprecedented despatch and abstinence from criticism, 
and the Mutiny Bill has passed: whereupon, Lord Derby evinces 
a disposition to become even more vague and inexplicit on the 
head of dissolution than before. Lord Minto, asking a question of 
Tord Lyndhurst on another subject, referred casually to the gene- 
ral impression abroad that we might very shortly expect a disso- 
lution of Parliament, and that a very short and hurried session 
would follow the general election. Starting up, Lord Derby in- 
terjected a denial that anything had fallen from his lips 
which would lead any man to suppose that the present would 
be a session of unusually short duration; and then he went 
on to correct Lord Minto in his further error of assumption that 
there will be a short and hurried integral session in the autumn. 
If we understand this last point, there will be no prorogation 
of the new Parliament at Christmas, only an adjournment; 
so that the first session of the new Parliament will be unusually 
long instead of short, but that only because the autumnal 
sitting to dispose of the Free-trade question will be prefixed to it. 
Bat the first point, the denial that this session is to be of unusually 
short duration, was a blank astonishment to the whole House. 
The Duke of Neweastle, in his grave exact manner, stated this, 
evidently with the general sympathy. Lord Derby restively de- 
nied the ipsissima verba that were quoted against him; and when 
ia the end he submitted to have them fixed on him, he still left 
the general impression that he was not meaning now what he 
meant a fortnight ago. If you scan the precise terms there may be 
no verbal contradiction; but the acts look so shifty, tricky, 
aud disingenuous, that even Conservatives, who are English 
gentlemen, feel their party compromised by them,—as may be 
gathered from a letter by “ a Puzzled Conservative,” that will be 
found in a subsequent page.* Lord Derby and his colleagues would 
appear to fancy they may throw off the mask of decent reserve, 
as the greater part of the Supplies has been voted, and waste 
fime by making-believe to transact business in a Ilouse of Com- 
mons where they acknowledge they are in a minority. The Mis- 
celianeous Estimates, however, have not yet passed; the salaries 
* “What is Lord Derby’s Government without Protection ?"’ See page 323. 


necessary action of government. The principal difference between 
the new bill and Lord John Russell's is that by which service in 
the Militia is rendered voluntary. This is an improvement; but 
it might in fairness have been mentioned that it is taken from an 


lished early in 1848 by Mr. Frederick Hill.* It may also be re- 


| marked that Mr. Hill's proposal for embodying a Volunteer Mi- 


litia having only been adopted in part, the measure, like all half- 
measures, would probably fail to realize the expected advantages. 
* Noticed in considerable detail in the Spectator of 11th March 1848. 





Milton describes Death in a lazar-house as shaking his dart 
overhead the patients but delaying to strike: even so Lord Derby 
deals with his general election. The preliminary canvass, how- 
ever, is plied with increasing energy. Its, most remarkable fea- 
ture is the migration of a certain class of Irish Members to Eng- 
lish constituencies. Mr. Anstey is an Englishman, and Sir - 
liam Somerville and Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh have more in common 
with English than with the general mass of Hibernian legislators : 
all three have winged their way from their Irish seats, in search * 
of English ones, as gulls flock inland when a storm is impending. 
This bodes squally election-weather in the sister island, and ‘is 
ominous of an intensely Irish representation in next Parliament. 

Au reste, the addresses of candidates are characterized by in- 
creasing boldness in the avowal of Free-trade principles, and in- 
creasing equivocation of professed Protectionists. If an Abdiel 
was looked for in this hour of wholesale apostacy from the Pro- 
tectionist creed, it was in the person of George Frederick Young ; 
yet even he, in his address to the electors of Scarborough, declares 
his readiness to shut his eyes and open his mouth and sce what 
Providence in the shape of Lord Derby will send him. 





The Governor-General of India, somewhat against the grain, has 
sanctioned earnest military operations against the Burmese. This 
war on the Eastern frontier of British India, it is confidently pre- 
dicted, will be a short and a little one: but it is easier to set 
a house on fire than to prevent the conflagration from spreading to 
a whole street. The Western frontier appears to be tranquil, but 
the state of affairs revealed by Lord Ellenborough’s statement re- 
specting Ali Moorad betrays a hollowness beneath the settled ex- 
terior. In Central India, the tone adopted towards the Nizam has 
awakened uneasy forebodings among the native princes; the agi- 
tation respecting the “ Black Acts,” as they are called, has excited 
the jealousies of the natives and the non-coyenanted Europeans 
throughout India; and the accounts which from time to time reach 
this country of the demoralization both of the military and civil 
service are alarming. Traders complain of obstructions to the 
growth of productive industry under the present system of Indian 
government; and statesmen criticize its cumbrous machinery of 
three administrations—in Leadenhall Street, in Cannon Row, and 
in Calcutta or Simla—to do the work of one. 

Meanwhile, the period at which the incorporating act of the 
East India Company falls to be renewed is almost close at hand, 
and the prospect of a satisfactory preliminary inquiry grows 
fainter and fainter. Mr. Herries is to move, some day soon, for a 
Parliamentary Committee; but who dreams that a Committee can 
do anything this year? And next year Parliament will have to 
legislate. Mr. Anstey proposes that a Royal Commission should 
be sent to India. hat anything can be gained by new 
inquiries in India at this late hour is most questionable; and 
the Commissioners will either be old Indians, whose prepos- 
sessions would make them see nothing but corroborations 
of the opinions they already entertain, or men new to India, who 
would be bewildered by the entirely new world in which they 
found themselves. But thobvvh there is no inducement to seud 
Commissioners to India, a Ro. 11 Cornission to collect informa 
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tion in England, and perhaps to prepare a projet de loi for the fu- 
ture government of our Indian dominions, might form an efficient 
substitute for a now impossible Parliamentary Committee. Indeed, 
there are many now in this country, (for example, Sir Henry Ellis 
or Mr. Holt Mackenzie among the servants or ex-servants of the 
Company, or Mr. Sullivan among ifs opponents,) out of Parlia- 
ment, better qualified for Indian legislation than any person in it. 





The farcical has come to preponderate so decidedly in the pro- 
ceedings of the French President, that it is impossible to criticize 
them with that gravity which their dangerous consequences de- 
serve. It is difficult to imagine how among a people so acute to 
perceive the ridiculous, and so prompt to express their sense of it, 
the grave hypocrisy of the President's opening address to his Le- 

islative Body did not provoke a burst of laughter. Not one of 

artuffe’s most unctuous orations is more palpably hollow and un- 
real. To be sure, the galleries as well as the arena were filled with 
actors ; but the farce was broad enough in all conscience to have 
moved the risible muscles even of actors. 

The theatrical displays of the “Prince President” and his 
liveried legislators, with their embroidery and feathers, cannot be 
taken as any indication of what is really doing or impending in 
France. They are the juggler’s grimace to distract attention from 
his tricks of sleight-of-hand; they have no connexion with the 
thoughts and emotions which are struggling in French society ; 
and the extinction of real “ Parliamentary government,” and the 
silencing of the press, together with the espionage of the post- 
office and the police, render it impossible to detect what is at 
work behind or beneath them. ‘The Empire,” or a Red Republic 
—paralysis of the nation’s political action, or anarchy—anything 
is on the cards. 





Sir Henry Ward has already dissolved his new Parliament. 
This is no more than we foretold some time ago, and than Sir 
Henry must have foreseen if he was not utterly blind. After re- 
volting the minds of the most reactionary admirers of despotism, 
by the atrocities which he allowed to be perpetrated in Cephalonia 
by thoughtless and unfeeling boy officers, he flattered himself that 
he could cajole the disaffected by liberal professions. He was 
warned that the Opposition leaders were not supported by any such 
public opinion as exists in England; that the islanders are not or- 
— into parties with definite objects. He was warned that the 

aders with whom he patched up an alliance possessed no influence 
even with the small minority of Ionians who entertain political 
opinions; that in their personal characters they are unreliable, and 
disaffected to English rule. The sanguine Governor flattered him- 
self, that an educated Englishman must needs be more than a match 
for ignorant Greeks, and that he could turn to account the tactics 
of English Parliamentary electioneering, in a country where nei- 
ther the machinery nor the sentiment of Parliamentary govern- 
ment exists. His self-complacent vanity rejected all aiGes he 
has played off his petty stratagems and been outwitted by the men 
he thought he could lead by the nose. He is as far as ever from 
haying organized an eflicient working government; and all the 
crooked devices by which he expected to attain that end are ex- 
posed to the light of day, and consequently unavailable. Anarchy 
reigns in the Ionian Islands. 

This is in itself sufficiently disereditable, and likely to be pro- 
ductive of embarrassment and expense to England. But the 
inevitable complication of the affairs of the Ionians with those of 
their countrymen in the kingdom of Greece renders it more peril- 
ous. In the actual social condition of the Ionian Islands, Parlia- 











mentary government seems impracticable—certainly if they are to | 


be governed as an English dependency. But so long as a Parlia- 
mentary government exists in Greece, it is impossible that the edu- 
cated classes in the Islands can patiently submit to any other. 
This is the necessary consequence of the attempt to perpetuate a 
separation of these islands from the rest of Greece, and sub- 
ject_ them to a foreign “ protectorate.” England was _per- 
suaded to undertake the task of perpetuating this anoma- 


lous state of affairs, in order to prevent an explosion of jealousy | 


between Russia and Austria, and the final suppression of 
Russian intrigue in Greece and Turkey. England is at this 
moment incurring obloquy and expense to promote the sinister 
and clandestine ambitious mancuvres of Russia in the Levant. 
If.England retain the whole of the Ionian Islands, she must rule 
them despotically, and therefore afford a colour to the subversion 
of national independence and Parliamentary government in Greece : 
if England abandon the whole of the Islands, she will leave Russia 
mistress of the Levant, and sole arbiter of the fate of Turkey, 
Greece, and Italy: if England retain Corfu only, expecting to 
make it for the Adriatic what Gibraltar and Malta are for the rest 
of the Mediterranean, she must be prepared to garrison not the 
citadel alone but the whole island. There is nothing but a choice 
of difficulties, and the treaties by whieh the Islands were placed 
under the protectorate of England give full power to the despotic 
Continental Sovereigns to prevent her from adopting that which 
may seem least disadvantageous. 








Debates and Proceedings in Warliament, 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovst or Lorps.— Monday, March 29. Ali Moorad of Khyrpore; Lord Ellen- 
borough's Narrative— Law of Wi s Amendment Bill, read a third time and passed— 
Proclamation of Assembling Parliament Bill, passed through Committee. 

Tuesday, March 30. Length of the present Session of Parliament; Lord Derby’s 
Ex lanation— Administration of Justice in Lunacy; Lord Lyndhurst’s Statement. 

ursday, Aprill. Administration of Jwstice in Lunacy; Lord Lyndhurst’s Bill 
read a first time, 


ee) 
Friday, April 2. East India Com ‘se Charter renewal; Sclect Commi 
granted To the Earl of Derby. sites ee 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, March 29. Edinburgh and Canongate Annuity. 
tax Abolition Bill, read a@ seeond time—The Militia; Mr. Walpole’s Bill, to be 
intreduced— Mutiny Bill, passed through Committee. 

Tuesday, Mareb 30. Merchant Steamers as Ships of War ; Mr. Anderson’s Reso- 
lution— W ine-duties ; Mr. A obtains a Seleet Committee— Voting by Ballot: 
Mr. Berkeley’s Motion, negatived by 246 te 144. ’ 

Wednesday, March 31. Temaat-Right (Ireland) Bill, Mr. Sharman Crawford’s- 
second reading debated till the adjournment of the House at six o'clock. ; 

Thursday, April 1. Westminster Bridge—Park in Finsbury— British Subjects 
abroad; Mr. Monckton Milnes’s Motion debated, and the ** previous question ” con- 
sented to by him—Harwich Borough ; Sir De Lacy Evans's Motion for a Bribe 
Commission, negatived by 137 te 95.—Poor-rates; Mr. Trelawny’s Motion post- 
poned- Poor-law Commission; leave to Sir John Trollope for a bill to prolong for two 
years. 

” Friday, April 2. Charitable Trusts Bill; Committee postponed to 19th April— 
Mr. Cobden and the Earl of Derby's Explanation— Length of the Session ; Explana- 
tions from Mr. Disraeli— Harwich Borough ; Writ issued—Repayment of Advanees 
(Ireland) Bill, read a second time— Protection of Inventions Act Bill, passed through 
Committee-—Corrupt Praetices at Elections Lill, forwarded in Committee— Militia 
Bill, read a first time. 

TIME- TABLE, 






The Lords. The Commcens, 

Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 

Meeting. Adjournment. | Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday .ecsesseeeeee bh ose 7h 45m Monday....sseeecsees 4h .(m) 1h 30m 
Tuesday ......ceeeeee h .... Th Om Tuesday ......seeee0. 4h .(m) 12h lim 
Wednesday. ee No Sitting. Wednesday ++. Noon 6h om 
Thursday .. Sh .... Shilim | Thursday . 4h .(m) 1th i5m 
Friday ......... -. Sh Th #m Friday..... _4h_.(m) Th 30m 





Sittings th k 5, Time,42h Om 


Sittings this Week 4; Time, 7h 30m ’ 
bh this Session, 32; — 195h lim 


this Session, 26; — 50h Om 

New StaremMent oN THE Lenotu or THE Session. 

Some little qualification was made by the Earl of Denny, on Tuesday, 
respecting his statement on the 19th of March on the probable duration 
of this session, and the nature of the first session of the new Parliament, 

The Earl of Minto inquired of Lord Lyndhurst, whether he should pro- 
ceed with his bill for enabling either House of Parliament to take up in an 
ensuing session a measure passed by the other House in the preceding ses- 
sion. As there was a general impression that we might expect a dissolution 
shortly, and that a very short and hurried session would follow the general 
election, he thought it might be well to proceed with many measures now, 
when their Lordships had much leisure time. 

The Earl of Dexsy interposed to say, that ‘nothing had ever fallen from 
his lips which could lead any man to ge that the present would be a 
session of unusually short duration.” ‘I never said anything that could 
justify such a conclusion. I say further, that the continuance of the ses- 
sion depends on causes over which I can have no control. As far as I can 
form an opinion, the next session, so far from being a short and hurried 
session, will commence at an early period, and will be of no ordinary 
duration.” 

Some further conversation ensued between Lord Mryto, the Duke of 
Newcast ez, and Lord Dersy. 

Lord Derpy—“I certaiply expressed my opinion that Parliament should 
meet in autumn; but I expressed at the same time my opinion, that that 
was desirable in order that certain questions might be disposed of previous 
to Christmas, and in order that the ordinary duration of the session of 1853 
should not be interfered with by the agitation of those questions. I contem- 
plated, no doubt, an autumnal session, but did not mie peste which 
the noble Earl seemed to anticipate, namely, an autumnal session followed 








by a prorogation of Parliament. : . 
The Duke of NewcasTLe felt that the present explanation did not quite 
agree with that formerly given, neither as he understood it, as other Peers 
understood it, nor as the country generally understood it. ‘ The noble Earl 
will not, I think, deny that he also s:eted that he did contemplate an early 
dissolution of Parliament; and that he did not think it right, considering 
the temper of the present House of Commons, to persevere with any mea- 
sures of legislation except those which were of instant urgency. He will 
not, I think, deny that he also stated that which, of course, produced a gue 
effeet, and rendered his explanation more satisfactory—that he would not 
ledge himself to dissolve Parliament on any definite or particular day; that 
e would not pledge himself to dissolve in April, May, or June e 

The Earl of Derny—“ I never mentioned those months” 

The Duke of NewcastLE—“ I must, then, appeal to the recollection of 
your Lordships; for my recollection on the point is distinct. If the noble 
Earl says that he made such a statement without intending it, I am ready 
to admit it; but from my perfect reliance on my own recollection, I must 
say that the noble Earl has forgotten his own statement; for I aver that he 
distinctly said that he did not pledge himself to the time of the dissolution, 
and that he would not say whether it was to take place in the month of April, 
May, or June.” ' 

The Earl of DeEnny—“ The noble Duke has evidently misunderstood what 
fell from me on a former occasion. I said that I would not pledge myself 
to specify the day on which I would advise her Majesty to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, or the month in which a general election should take place. I said 
that I thought that it was expedient for the public advantage that the autumn 
should not pass over without a new Parliament having an opportunity of 
discussing certain questions of deep eneral interest ; and I added, almost in 
the same words which I repeated today, that I thought it was expedient that 
those questions should be disposed of before the ordinary time of assembling 





| Parliament for the session of 1853. That statement I repeat again. Beyond 








that I have not bound myself, nor will I be induced, to go. 
Here the conversation dropped. 
Tue Muirta. 


Mr. Waxporr, the Home Secretary, explained the Government mea- 
sure for consolidating and amending the laws relating to the Militia. _ 

He commenced with some modest personal deprecations; claiming the in- 
dulgence of the House on the ground of his unacquaintance with the subject, 
and his consciousness of its magnitude, which would have prevented him as 
a private person from even venturing to speak respecting it; but stating 
that he is so convinced of the absolute necessity for some such measure 
as he would propose, that he should believe himself to be actually betraying 
the best interests of the kingdom if now he should shrink from the task. 

He laid down the two propositions—that this country ought, in its means 
of defence, at least, whatever may be its means of attack, to be put on an 
equal footing with other powers; and that it is ot the position of the 
country at this moment. Though there is no immediate danger in the pre- 
sent state of Europe, we should be prepared for possible dangers that may 
soon arise out of the elements of anarchy and confusion. The Government 
has not received any information from or respecting any foreign power which 
has increased or modified the danger which the present Ministry considered 
to exist at the time of their accession to power; but that is one of the cir- 
cumstances by which they justify their present proposal: because our 
friendly relations with foreign powers have increased and are increasing, 
the measure now pro should be brought forward at this time ; for it 
will be plain that under such circumstances it is not brought forward in 
jealousy or apprehension, but simply and solely because we believe that it is 
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the first of duties to keep the country in a state of self-defence, because we 
know that provident precaution against danger is the highest wisdom, and 
that the best security against the possibility of attack is always to be pre- 
and ready to meet it. As to the necessity for the measure, it is proved 

by the concurrent opinion of all high military authorities, and by the 
very fact that Government after Government has prepared measures in times 
of panic such as that now to be ee. But there are three classes of ob- 
sectors to such a measure,—those who os the defence is enough; those who 
tony the immediate danger of attack ; an those who say that if the defence be 
insufficient the proper improvement of it would be, not by a Militia, but by 
adding to the Army and Navy. Mr. Williams the other night east up the troops 
very accurately : there are 100,000 men for the Army, 30,000 in India, 
15,000 Pensioners, 13,500 Yeomanry—in all, 160,000 men. , 
ber of men remain out of these for our home defences? Even this number is 
not a quarter of the army of Russia, not a half of the army of Prussia, nor 
one-third of the army of France, and very little more than the army of 
Belgium. But the British empire comprehends one-sixth of the population 
and one-eighth of the habitable surface of the globe; and Mr. Walpole 
assured the House, that, drawing from the manufacturing districts, from our 
central dépéts, from the Metropolis itself, and from_ most of the fortified 
laces a great portion of the soldiers, we could not bring on any one point 
5,000 men; and then the rest of the country, the Metropolis itself, and the 


Queen’s Pa 


enough to cover the Southern coast. But have we men in them ? Supposing 
all the ships that might be manned and put in commission were manned, even 
that would not be sufficient. The only ships in commission for the home station 
at this moment are nine vessels of war, five frigates, one sloop, nine steamers 
propelled by serew, and eight steamers propelled by paddle. é Without dis- 

gement to either force, he thought he might assume that in such a state 
of things the country ought uot to be left. Those who urge that there is 


| 


it is proposed to admit Militia recruits between the ages of eighteen and thirty- 
five; thus enlarging the scope of choice for the Militia ranks by all the male 
adult population between twenty-five and thirty-five. The standard height 
of the English Army recruit being 5 feet 6 inches, that of the Russian recruit 


| is 5 feet 4 inches, and that of the French recruit 5 feet l inch. That 


But what num- | 
| and dangerous parsimoniousness 


lace, would be left to the defence of Pensioners and Police. The | 
House was told the other night, by a gallant Admiral, that there are ships | 


of the English Militia recruit is 5 feet 4 inches. A nobler and more 
gallant soldiery than the French never existed; and if they have been able 
to fight the battles they have fought throughout the length and breadth of 
Europe with men of a standard height of 5 feet l inch, surely our men at 
5 feet 2 inches would be equal to all the purposes required. 

Mr. Walpole addressed to the House some grave and eloquent persuasions 
to adopt the permanent security to the national hearths and homes which he 
believed his measure to offer, and especially some warnings against a paltry 
he then concluded by a formal motion for 
leave to ** prepare and bring in”’ his bill to ‘amend and consolidate the laws 
respecting the Militia.” 

The speeches which followed were of three sorts : several against the 
principle of the measure, made by Mr. Hume, Mr. Cospey, Mr. Brient, 
and others; some in favour of the principle but in criticism of its de- 
tails, made by members of the late Cabinet and their supporters ; and 
those by the Ministerial bench and their supporters, among whom, for the 
nonce, was Lord Patmerston, 

Mr. Ilume occupied his former ground, that there is no reason for the 
measure ; that “the panic” has gone; that our Army of 232,000 men 
and our Navy of 250 sail of vessels is quite adequate to our defence; and 


| that the measure will be deeply unpopular. He inquired for more specific 


no immediate danger he answered by these words of prescient wisdom from | 


Edmund Burke— i 
** Early and provident fear is the mother of safety; for in that state ef things the 


mind is firm and collected and the judgment unembarrassed: but when fear and 
the thing feared come on together and press upon us at once, even deliberation, which 
at other times saves, becomes one’s ruin, because it delays decision; and when the 
peril is instant the decision should be instant too.” : ‘ 

Those who propose to meet any conceded danger by increasing the Army 


or Navy, he met with the objections, first, of expense, and secondly, in the | 


case of the regular Army, of constitutional repugnance—in the case of the 
Navy, of inefficiency, for with a// our naval precautions a reckless and for- 
tunate enemy might still elude our fleets and descend on our shores. Then, 
on behalf of the Militia, there is the familiarity with the foree for two hun- 
dred years, the good service it has actually performed, especially in recruit- 
ment—the victory of Tulavera was gained by an army which mostly consisted 
of men who were little more than raw Militia recruits—and the actual ex- 
istence of the force at this moment. The life and habits of the regular 
soldier are inconsonant with the feelings and habits of the masses of the 
civilcommunity ; but the Militiaman—serving in a double character asdefender 
of his country and a contributor to its prosperity, mixing with other classes 
when his service is over, and interested in maintaining the laws—stands on 
a different, and on a popular footing. If itis asked, are we to have the 
Militia with all its evils and hardships, withdrawing the people from their 
industrious pursuits whether they will or not, and giving an advantage to 
the rich, who may escape from the service by paying for a substitute, but 
forcing the poor man from his home, or else driving him to the necessity of 
selling his goods, furniture, and probably his tools? he answered, once for 
all, that he hoped nothing of that kind would happen except in case of ex- 
treme necessity. 

Before explaining his scheme, he briefly traced the progress of the law on 
the subject, from the wra of **commissions of array,” which were the old 
mode of providing for home defence, through the times when the Militia was 
first established, in Charles the Second’s reign—those of George the Second, 
when the organization of the body was resuscitated under a feeling of na- 
tional disgrace inspired by the introduction to this country of Hanoverian re- 
gular troops—the Vater date of 1802, when the Militia was’ remodelled, and 
the period of 1831, which was the year when the Militia was regularly 
called out for the last time. At the close of the historical sketch, he ob- 
served that though the Militia has not been called out since 1831, yet it 
must not be supposed we have been paying notlring for it; last year 
we paid 83,0007. 

The manner in which the Government now proposes to raise the Militia is 
this. Primarily, they will obtain it, if they can, through the means of vo- 
luntcers, attracted by bounty. Their measure may be considered in these 
five branches,—with regard to the mode of raising the men, with regard to 
the officers, with regard to the payment and consequent expenses of the 
force, with regard to the time for training and drilling, and with regard to 
the circumstances under which they may be employed. 

The force deemed necessary is 80,000 men; but to raise these at once 
would be costly, and not the most convenient way. In the first year 50,000 
should be levied, and then the other 30,000 in the second ; and thus the expense 
would be divided ; and we should always have some skilled men in the force. 
The bounties would be paid as the men desire, and as might be arranged by 
the Seeretary-at- War, either in a single sum of 3/. or 4/., or in divided pay- 
ments of 2s. or 2s. 6¢. per month for the whole period of service. 

For the officers there are now under the act 41st George III. five qualifica- 
tions: it is proposed to dispense with those qualifications in all officers below 
the rank of a major, and to dispense with them in all cases whatsoever where 
half-pay ofticers of her Majesty's service are employed ; and it would be con- 
sidered a great advantage to have the Militia so officered. 

The cost of the force would be about 1,200,000/. for the five years—little more 
than 240,000/. a year; but equipments and arms would make the outlay in the 
first year about 400,000/. As the force is national, it is thought that a great 
alteration in the existing law should be made, and that “‘ the expense for the 
equipment and arms of the men and oceasioned by the bounties should be 
borne by the public purse.”’ ‘It would be hard upon particular districts that 
they should have to contribute out of local property towards such an expense 
if the object of the force is to be a permanent and national one; but at the 
same time, if any district should neglect its duty and not provide the proper 
quota, it seems reasonable that for that neglect the expense of the ballot, 
supposing it should ever be called into operation, should be thrown upon the 
district so neglecting to furnish its proper quota.” 


information as to the exemptions intended—for the lawyers, for instance. 
He would allow the bill to be laid on the table, but would oppose it at 
the second reading. 

Sir De Lacy Evans found that the resolution which he had given 
notice of moving would be irregular at this stage; so he would postpone 
it till the second reading. He greatly doubted the propriety of the plan ; 
asked what reason Government could give for having discouraged the 
Volunteer Rifle Corps; and doubted the accuracy of the assertion that 
not more than 25,000 men could be concentrated on any point of our 
Southern coasts, 

Mr. Miner Grpson suggested, that as the measure was to be part of a 
permanent policy, it would be proper for the Government to postpone it 
along with other questions, until after the approaching appeal to the 
country. 

Lord Patmerston reargued the question of the possibility of our 
danger, and said at last he wondered how anybody could be so absurd as 
to doubt it. Ie thought the measure of the Government, generally speak- 
ing, a good one. 

He had always thought that voluntary enlistment might be advantageously 
resorted to as a substitute for the ballot; and he admitted the ingenuity of the 
plan of paying the bounty by monthly instalments, though he believed most 
would elect to have it at once. He supposed that the force would be liable 
to the obligations of the present Militia-law, and be ae to serve in 
any part of the United Kingdom. (“ Hear!" from the Treasury-bench.) 
Then he deemed the plan to be highly deserving of the favour and sanction 
of the House; and, so far from feeling any desire to take advantage of it 
to turn out her Majesty's present Government, he should be happy to afford 
them every assistance in io power carry into effect what he deemed of im- 
portance to the nation. 

Lord Joun Rvussetu also enlarged on the precariousness of our safety ; 
referring to the Pritchard affair, in Louis Philippe’s time, to show how 
suddenly a most dangerous complication might come about. 

Lord John canvassed the measure ; demanding fuller explanations on what 
had always been the great difficulty with the Militia, but what had been 
passed over in the admirably clear speech of Mr. Walpole—the ballot. Tlow 
would it be taken? what would be the arrangements about the substitutes 
where the ballot fuiled ?> He doubted whether the bounty would be effectual 
were it put into instalments ; and feared that the volunteers would not reappear 
if the bounty were all paid on the first occasion of service. He commented 
jocularly on the course Lord Palmerston was taking. “ The right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Walpole) proposes a bill for England ; he proposes that the 
Militia should be sent to any part of the United Kingdom, as I proposed ; 
but he does not propose a Scotch or Irish Militia. The objection of the noble 
Lori, however, does not apply to this bill, although the propositions are the 
same. (Laughter.) The Scotch may be very brave men, and the Irish very 
loyal men, but the Militia Bill is not now to be applied to them.” 

Mr. WALPoLe rose and gave some of those detailed explanations which 
Lord John Russell asked. 

He proposed to take for the purposes of the ballot the registrars’ districts and 


' the census of 1851; which would enable the quotas of men to be equitably fixed 


upon each district. The Government intended to fall back upon the ballot in the 
event of voluntary enlistment failing; and as anecessary consequenee, substi- 
tutes must be allowed. With regard to the expense of such a force, if 3/. a man 
was paid as bounty, the sum required for the first 60,000 men would be 160,009/. ; 
and the 30,000 men to be raised next year would cost 90,0002. Of course, i! 
the bounty was 4/. the expenditure would be somewhat more. The pay and 
allowances to 50,000 men with officers would be, for twenty-one days, 
87,129/.; marching-money for men joining and returning, 6: ; carriage 
of baggage, 5000/.; clothing, at 1/. lés. a man, 93,663/.; extra allowances 
to innkeepers, 15,000/. ; making a total for 1552 of 207,042/. The 30,000 men 


| proposed to be enrolled in 1853 would entail an additional expense of 38,027/. 


The time for training and drilling is now twenty-eight days: it is pro- | 


posed that, as the ordinary rule, twenty-one days be the time, but that the 
Crown have the power to lessen the period to one or three days, and, in 
emergency, to extend it to forty-nine days, or seven weeks. 

As to the embodiment of the force, the existing law would be maintained 
unaltered: the foree would be embodied in case of ‘actual invasion or im- 
minent danger.” The period of service would be five years. 

Such is the general framework of the measure. 


10s. for the twenty-one days’ training; with 38254, for marching-money ; 
9180/. for innkeepers’ allowances; clothing at 1/. 15s. per man, §3,550/. ; 
making, with some allowances for medicines, &c., a total expenditure for the 
two years of 311,952/. Deducting the cost of clothing provided in 1852 
(93,663/.), the total cost of 80,000 men for 1853 would be 218,288/.; and 
again deducting the cost of clothing in 1853 (53,550/.), the cost of training 
for 1854 would be 164,738/. The cost for five years, be believed, might bo 
taken to stand thus—for 1852, 200,000/.; for 1853, 210,0002.; for 1554, 
160,000/. ; for 1855, 160,000/. ; for 1856, 160,0002. 

Mr. Conpen spoke at some length from his usual points of view, against 
the principle of the measure ; declaring himself of opinion, the more he 
heard, that there is less necessity for it than ever. 

He called to mind the great preparations for a whole year that Napoleoa 
the Great had to make for the expedition against us, which, after all, he 
abandoned ; and argued, that if it were a surprise of ten or fifteen thousan: 


| only—that of a mere band of desperadoes who did not contemplate getting 


An objection might be made that the raising of so large a foree of volun- | 


teers would interfere with recruitment for the regular Army: it is proposed 
to meet this by arrangements as to the age and height of the men who may 


be chosen. The standard maximum age of an Army recruit is twenty-five | 
‘ common sense?” And so on, 


years, and the standard minimum height of an Army recruit 5 feet 6 inches : 





back again—that of a body of Thugs—which was feared, then a militia 
would not prevent it. ‘ One would be sorry to make @ suggestien to them, 
but would it not be better to come over individually with passports, disperse 
themselves in the country, and do ten times the mischief by fire and murder, 
and soon?’ (Laughter.) Then, surely, they had something to fear in 
France, as well as we here. ‘“ Talk of their eoming here te devastate our 
cities, or rob the Bank of England ! had not they vast cities in France, and 
more bullion in their bank ? Were we to treat them as men whe had no‘ 
Avowing suspicions of all the statements t':'! 
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fell from the Treasury-bench as to the paucity of our forces, he justified 
those suspicions by referenc: to the conduct of Admiral Berkeley in and out 
of office. ‘* We were told in the newspapers in December and January and 
part of February, that we were defenceless, and had not a ship of war we 
could send to sea ; and the gallant Admiral said nothing against it while he 
gat on the Treasury-bench ; but no sooner did he get into the wholesome at- 
mosphere of the Opposition side than he showed that we had been com- 
pletely hoaxed, aa that in twenty-four hours we could cover the Channel 
with steamers within hailing distance. He wished the gallant Admiral had 
told us that before. He doubted whether it was not something of the same 
kind of case now with regard to our Army, and he should like to see a Com- 
mittee inquire into the number of armed men we have in this country. The 
exact distribution of the troops ought to be stated in the Estimates. As to 
its letting out the secret to foreigners, any one could find it out by analyzing 
the Army and Navy Lists.” 

Mr. Cobden wound up by recommending that we propose to the French to 
lay their ships up in ordinary, reciprocally, ship for ship, instead of continu- 
ing our competition of wasteful extravagance. 





Mr. Berxsrorp, Secretary-at-War, attacked Mr. Cobden on the falla- | 





cio of his prop of peace; defended the limitation of the bill 
to England, as in accordance with all the precedents, and as called for by 
the fact that we are most exposed to invasion on the South coast of Eng- 
land. 


ticisms on his ignorance of naval affairs; and defended his own recent 
assertion as to covering the Channel with vessels from the North Foreland 
to the Channel Islands. 

Before the Lisbon squadron returned, there were three steamers in com- 
mission in port, and three ordinary guard-ships in commission. There were 
fifteen first-class reserve steamers—vessels ready in every point to proceed to 
sea, wanting the men. It might be asked how he proposed to man them? 
There were marines, officers, boys, seamen, gunners, and riggers of the dock- 
yards, on the spot. The commander of the Coast Guard had orders to have 
1500 men told off ready to join either at Devonport, Portsmouth, Sheerness, 
or wherever it was necessary. In the year 1827, before the days of railways 
and electric telegraphs, in forty-eight hours a squadron sailed for Lisbon, 
manned, and carrying troops on board. Mr. Canning boasted of that in the 
House of Commons; and if in 1827 that could be done in forty-eight hours, 
he believed that the Navy had not so far lost its energy that it could not now 
be done in twenty-four hours. He admitted he was not satisfied that there 
were at present men enough in the Royal Navy. (Ministerial cheers.) If 
they had wanted a squadron such as he had described to watch the Channel, 
he should have been taking away the men who ought to be left at home to 
fit out other ships. He repeated what he had declared on former occasions, 
that they ought not to be content with less than one-third of the men in 
peace that were required for the Navy in war. 

Mr. Fox Mavute threw his detailed knowledge, recently brought 
from the War Office, into objections to the details of the measure. 

The bill went a great deal farther than the measure of the late Govern- 
ment, and was to all-intents and purposes a revival of the Regular Militia, 
with all which that implied, of long scrvice at a distance from home, and 
the necessary destruction of the trade or profession of the recruit unable to 
procure a substitute. Of course, one volunteer would be worth many im- 
ey men; but his belief was that they would get very few volunteers, 

‘or 2s. 6d. per month or ld. a day. Again, had Mr. Walpole examined the 
eoufused machinery of the ballot which he proposes to retain? If he had, 
he would have found, that instead of assembling the force in ten weeks, as 
the measure of the late Government would have secured, it would not as- 
semble it in less than ten months. Had he also considered the subject of the 
local expenses of the old ballot, and all staff clerks, sub-clerks, constable 
and other officers; and the burden they would impose on the county-rates ? 
Had he reflected on the consequences of taking his force from married men 
with fixed trades, between twenty-five and thirty-five, instead of confining 
it to the youth between eighteen and twenty-three? 


“ - 
Mr. Hosnovss confessed, that until the delivery of Mr. Maule’s speech 
all the authority was on one side of the House and the argument on the | 


other; but when Mr. Maule came fresh from the War Office and told 
them that the bill was almost unworkable, he thought that the weight 
of authority as well as that of argument was against the bill. Contend- 
ing strongly that the measure ought to be carried on the hustings, and 
scttled by a new Parliament, he moved as an amendment, that there be 
added to the motion the words “ this day six months.” But the Speaker 
decided that this amendment was irregular; so it was not put. Mr. 
Horsman briefly opposed the measure; relying on the opinion of all 
great military authorities that the fate of England would be sealed for 
ever if her defenee was left to a militia instead of to a regular army. 
Colonel Sinrnorr supported the measure, because he has confidence 
in the Ministry. 

Mr. Disrakxt controverted the main ground of Mr. Cobden’s “ able 
and agreeable speech” ; which was no more or less than “ the assumption, 
that in the present state of Europe no nation need defend itself.” 

But his chief object was to ask the favour of unembarrassed progress with 
the bill, on the ground of formal course and usage: he hoped there would be 
no division, because the Government were in fact only obeying the former 
order of the House; all they asked for was permission to lay on the table of 
the ILouse that bill which the majority of the House had decided should be 
prepared, There would be many opportunities of ample discussion hereafter. 

Mr. Bricut was sarcastic on the grave face with which Ministers now 
prayed the observance of a rule through the violation of which they occu- 
pied their present seats. 

“‘ The order of the House to which Mr. Disraeli had so pathetically refer- 
rd, had passed before the right honourable gentleman enlisted under the 
bunners of the vindictive noble Lord who sat below the gangway. ”’ 

Passing on to the working of the measure, he suggested, that though volun- 
teers might be plentiful in the South-western counties, where work is scarce 
and wages range at ls. to 1s. 6d. a day, it would certainly fail in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, where work is abundant and wages from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a day. 
He also put in a strong light the great evils that would result from a forced 
application of local recruitment by the ballot, among the skilled workmen in 
the fuetories. ‘*The employnent in all those mills was by a succession of 
links. The chain of industry was of a most ingenious and wonderfully ar- 
ranged character. It was the most important and most productive industry 
in the country; but Mr. Walpole proposed to take by ballot the men between 
the ages of ar and thirty-five who were engaged in those delicate, diffi- 
eult, and skilled operations. When they came to work the question, and 
when the balloting system was put in operation, they would find that it was 
not the great capitalist alone, but the workmen whom they were about to with- 
draw from their regular and well-paid industry, who would be the steady and 
implacable enemies to the measure now proposed.” He strongly reeommended 
the Government to follow their einisekte precedent with regard to the ques- 
tion of Protection, and postpone the measure to the next meeting of Parlia- 
aicnt, when the opinion of the country would be ascertained on it. 





| tons and the aggregate power of 100,000 horses. 


Admiral Berxetey followed up the assault on Mr. Cobden with cri- | 














Se 
Mr. Roxsvuck said, he would sooner see ten thousand added to the re. 
gular army than a hundred thousand industrious artisans converted into g 
militia force, 
The House testified its impatience of further speaking by cries of 
“ Divide!” but there was no disposition to divide: so the motion wag 
agreed to, and leave was given to bring in the Government bill. 
Herr iv War From Mercuant Steamers. 


Mr. AnpErson, founding on the report of a Select Committee of 1849 
in favour of providing, by means of the commercial steam marine of the 
country, “ a reserve steam navy” available for the national defence when 
required,” moved a resolution affirming the sentiment of the report of 
the Committee. 

In support of his proposition, he stated that the United Kingdom possesses 
1300 mercantile steamers of all classes, of an aggregate burden of 300,000 
Allof those might be made 
fit to serve for coast defence ; but if Government would make arrangements to 
have fitted readily from a hundred to two hundred of the larger ones—the 
largest mail-steamers being already under contract to be so fitted—in such q 
manner that they could be armed with two heavy guns, 32-pounders or 68. 
pounders, they might secure the object he had in view for an outlay of 50/. 
to 150/. on each boat, and maintain-available the required force for a cost of 
about 10,0002. a year. 

Mr. Mackinnon, the Chairman of the Committee alluded to, seconded 
the motion, as it had his entire approval. 

Mr. Srarroxp, Secretary to the Admiralty, acknowledged that the 
conduct of Mr. Anderson had been not only plain, practical, and business- 
like, but entirely free from party considerations: he intimated that the 
principle of the proposition had the acquiescence of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, and stated, that as the Board had not found an opportunity of laying 
any lengthened statement before the House, it was thought desirable 
that he should on the present occasion call the earnest attention of the 
House to a few particulars. 

‘** The Secretary for the Home Department, in his speech on the Militia 
Bill, stated the number of vessels we had ready to serve,—namely, 9 sail- 
of-the-line, 5 frigates, 1 sloop, 9 screw-steamers, ‘and 8 paddle-steamers. 
Besides these, the following are engaged in our home defences—at Woolwich, 
9 vessels, with 530 men; Sheerness, 7, with 1544 men; Portsmouth, 16, 
with 6642 men; Devonport, 11, with 2822 men; Cork, 5, with 368 men; 
in all 48 vessels, and 11,906 men. To these add the Hecate (cruising), 160 
men; Pluto, 55; Antelope, 55; Vulcan, 152; making in all 52 vessels and 
12,328 men, exclusive of 4500 Marines on shore, and Coast Guard and Dock- 
yard Battalions; being altogether 29,648 men. In addition, he had to men- 
tion that the Simoom and Vulcan, large screw-steamers, were each capable 
of moving a regiment, and there were several small steamers besides. 

“The whole of her Majesty’s ships in commission were—in the Kast In- 
dies and China, 19; Cape of Good Bea, 9; coast of Africa, 22; South-east 
coast of America, 8; est coast of America, 9; North America and West 
Indies, 13; Mediterranean, 19. . 

* He would now refer to the naval force of two foreign powers, from a 
statement compiled with the greatest care. The number of Russian line-of- 
battle ships in commission were—in the Baltic, twenty-seven; Black Sea, 
eighteen; making together forty-five: of frigates and corvettes—in the 
Baltic, twelve; the Black Sea, twelve; together twenty-four: of brigs, 
sloops, and schooners—in the Baltic, fifteen; the Black Sea, nineteen ; to- 
gether thirty-four; making a total of 103. Of steam-vessels, Russia had in 
the Baltic eight, and in the Black Sea six frigates. Of small steamers, there 
were in the Baltic five, in the Black Sea fifteen; in all thirty-four; the en- 
tire naval force of Russia being 137. The French had in commission—of 
line-of-battle ships, seven; frigates, eleven ; corvettes, ten; brigs, eleven; 
small vessels, twelve; transports, twenty-two; in all seventy-three. Of 
steam-vessels of 600-horse power and upwards they had two; between 500 
and 600, one; between 400 and 500, eight; between 300 and 400, one; be- 
tween 200 and 300, fifteen; between 100 and 200, thirty-one; under 100, 
eight; in all, 66. 

** The naval forces of the three great maritime powers of Europe were— 
Line-of-battle shipsp—Great Britain, 72; France, 45; Russia, 45. Frigates, 
—Great Britain, 83; France, 55; Russia, 10. The total sailing foree was— 
Great Britain, 236; France, 257; Russia, 174. Coming to large steamers, 
Great Britain had 37; France, 61; Russia, 8. Of steamers under 200-horse 
power, Great Britain had 97; France, 57; Russia, 24.” 

In reference to the motion made by Mr. Anderson, Mr. Stafford said that 
the Admiralty would acquiesce in it; but the Navy Estimates having al- 
ready passed, there would be no funds this year available for carrying it out. 
He might also say, that if there were any difficulty to be apprehended, it 
would not be one of cost, but one founded on the question whether naval and 
mercantile crews would work well together; and whether the latter would 
like to be placed under martial law. However, on that point encouraging 
evidence was given before the Committee of 1849. 

The explanations were received as satisfactory; and Mr. AnpERsoNn 
withdrew his motion. 

Just at the conclusion of the discussion, Lord PatMerston suggested, 
that it might be well to exclude iron steamers from the contemplated ar- 
rangement, as unfit for war. Captain Duncomns stated that the attention 
of the Government had been called to that subject, and that iron merchant- 
steamers would not be employed. 

Tre Arrican Stave Sqvapron. 

Tn the course of the statement of the strength of our Navy relatively 
with that of France and Russia, Mr. Starroxp said, that since the dis- 
missal of Lord Palmerston from the office of Foreign Secretary, there had 
arisen among foreign powers a notion that England was inclined to aban- 
don her efforts for the suppression of the slave-trade: he had only to ob- 
serve, that whether it is wise or unwise to maintain that squadron on the 
coast of Africa, the Admiralty would consider it their duty, so long as the 
squadron was maintained, to keep it in an efficient state. 

Borovex or Harwicn. 

Sir Dr Lacy Evans redeemed his promise to ask leave for a bill to 
appoint Commissioners to inquire into the existence of bribery in the bo- 
rough of Harwich. He supported his motion by recalling the Parlia- 
mentary history of Harwich since 1840; showing the numerous peti- 
tions that have been presented against the election-returns on the ground 
of the bribery practised there; and reminding the House that twice had 
its own Committees convicted the borough of corrupt elections, by un- 
seating the Member returned, on the ground of bribery. Edwards at St. 
Alban’s was a mere pigmy as a bribery-agent, in comparison with Moss, 
the agent of Mr. Attwood at Ilarwich. Mr. Attwood confessed his ex- 
penses on one election to have been at least 9000/.; yet that was only a 
part of what he then spent, and he said frankly that the bribery was 
** notorious.” 

Mr. D’ Eyncovrt seconded the motion, 
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Mr. WALPOLE argued strongly against the motion, on the ground that | he said that the act of last session already secured that. However, summing 


vague notoriety would be a most dangerous ground for issuing such com- 
issions. a7 
mit they were to send out these Commissioners armed with enormous 
powers, and depriving all witnesses of the 
nary cases, Whenever an honourable Member happened to get up and say 
that bribery and corruption existed, they would institute a system of inquiry, 
which, by the exercise of great unconstitutional power, would give to a ma- 
jority enormous means to get rid of boroughs, or even counties, ewes to 
their own views. If there was one thing more than another the House was 
bound to do, it was to protect the minority. (Laughter.) Yes, they might 
laugh, but he repeated that they should take care the minority was not over- 
ridden by a majority in the House claiming enormous and unconstitutional 


wers. 

Mr. Cray, Mr. Bacsuaw, and Mr. T. Duncomper supported the mo- 
tion; Mr. Szymer, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Deepes, and Mr. Rozsucx opposed 
it—the last on the ground that the Commission should have been issued a 
year ago. On division, the motion was negatived, by 137 to 95, 

Tue Batxor. 

In the debate this year on the motion by Mr. Ilenry Berxerey for 
leave to bring in a bill to take the votes of Parliamentary electors by bal- 
lot, all the speakers in support treated the logic of the question as now 
abandoned by their opponents. With the exception of one practical 

int, the discussion turned on the moral aspects of the secrecy which the 

ot is proposed to secure. The practical point was a reply by Mr. 

Berkeley to the inference which Mr. Disraeli had drawn from the fact 

that bribery in elections, and violent strife at the vote-pollings, have 
taken place in the State of New York, where the ballot exists. 

He pointed out, that though the Governor of New York made official mention 
of the bribery and violence, and recommended the adoption of means to sup- 

ress them, 

the abolition of the ballot. Nor is there the slightest notion among the 
menibers of the Government or Legislature or among the people of New York, 
that these evils would be diminished by abolishing the ballot. 

In his picture of the moral evils of the present system, Mr. Berkeley 
dwelt on the unusual causes for a fierce struggle at the ensuing general 
election. A rich and powerful party, after a lapse of years, had just obtained 
the Government, and they would no doubt make a great struggle to retain 
it. Already crowds and herds of low attornies had crept from the Police and 
low Bankruptcy Courts, where they had wrung fees from poverty and vice, to 
become electioneering agents in the ranks of the greatand noble. And what 
was their agency ? fe commenced with a searching inquiry into the lives 
of electors, with the view of finding out their misfortunes and liabilities ; 
and the devilish ingenuity by which they obtained screws whereby to extort 
dishonest votes exceeded all belief. If such was their agency, let them look 
to their trade. Their trade was with electors’ consciences ; their means were 
the electors’ miseries ; their employers were the House of Lords ; the result 
was the House of Commons. 

Among speakers against the motion, Mr. Baittre Cocurane made a 

point by raking up a saying of Sir James Graham in 1842, that the only 
persons to whom the i 
critical cowards.” Mr. Conpen spoke at some length on the moral ad- 
vantages of getting rid of the flags, banners, bands, mobs, and violence of 
elections. He made a quotation from a former speech of Lord Derby, 
then Lord Stanley, which he seemed to interpret as an assertion that the 
tenants are the political capital of the landlords. Mr. WaLro.e warmly 
defended the Premier from Mr. Cobden’s aspersion; and being inter- 
rupted by Mr. Cobder with a disclaimer, twice repeated, of the sense put 
on the use he had made of the quotation, he repelled Mr. Cobden’s inter- 
ruptions, saying he would not be put out or diverted by them. He then 
replied to Mr. Cobden’s moral arguments; taking exactly the antagonist 
ground to his, namely, that the moral consequences of the ballot would 
be evil. While insisting that Mr. Disraeli’s quotations from American 
experience show the ballot to fuil in its primary object of secrecy, he 
yet rested his objection on the principle of secrecy itself. 

Secrecy, if secured, would shut out all possibility of punishing any fraud 
or impropriety in the election; and it would deprive the representative of 
that right to knew how his electors vote which is correlative with their en- 
joyment of the trust of the franchise, and with their privilege to know the 
vote of their representative. But, worse than that, it would debase the cha- 
racter of the people, and recall in practice that impressive picture given by 
Pliny of the Roman voter who belied in the ballot-box the pledge he had 

iven in the canvass—“ Tabellas poposcit, stilum accepit, fidem abjecit, caput 
emisit, neminem veretur, se contemnit.”’ 

The whole number of the speakers in the debate was but small. Be- 
sides those above named, they were—for the motion, Sir Bensamin Hat, 
Mr. W. Witt1aMs, and Captain Scope. ; against it, Mr. Barrow. 

On a division the votes were—For the motion, 144; against it, 246; 
majority against the ballot, 102. 

After the division, Mr. Hurr stated that he had voted with the oppo- 
nents of the motion by mistake. 

Tgsnant-Ricut iv IRBLanp. 


(Ireland) Bill be read a second time, it seemed at first as if there would 
be little set debate. Mr. Crawford explained his bill in a speech of gentle 
and conciliatory tone. 

The measure, he said, was presented by him not as a crotchet of his own, 
but as the message of a nation, against which not one petition had been pre- 
sented,—an unparalleled circumstance on a question of such vital import- 
ance : that message, however, did but embody a principle—the principle that 
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never hinted the remotest idea that the way to do that would | 


, day six months. 


allot would be valuable would be “dirty hypo- | 
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up his principles and objections, he said, he “concurred in the proposition 
that the tenant should be allowed compensation for useful and unexhausted 
improvements ”’ ; but he did not recognize the principle of “ fixity of tenure,” 
or that of “compulsory valuation.” 

Having stated his views on Mr. Crawford's measure, he announced that he 
has shadowed out the outline of measures on the subject, and put his outline 
under the consideration of the Government of which he is a member, for 
their sanction. Ie would consolidate sixty statutes; would “propose the 
complete investigation of all the remedies suggested on both sides with re- 
spect to this question between landlord and tenant, with a view of adopting 
such as might be simple and safe”; and he would “give a power of azree- 
ment in all cases; but if the parties could not agree, then the law should 
step in and say what was fair and reasonable.” it would not be possible to 
do anything this session. Government requires time to consider his propo- 
sals. A Select Committee he thought unnecessary. Mr, Pim, a member of 
the Society of Friends, who has devoted great attention to the interests of 
Ireland, concurs in these views. 

The tone of Mr. Napier’s speech seemed to make a great impression on 
the Irish Members, but its substance was as disappointing to them. Mr. 
Rocue felt that it was most important for Ireland to have the principles 
ventilated by Lord Naas at Coleraine and repeated by Mr. Napier made 
law ; for the mainspring of the evils of Ireland lies in the unsettled state 
of the land question: but if this were refused, mere declarations were a 
sham. Lord CastLereacu acknowledged the admirable, “ the affec- 
tionate” spirit of Mr. Napier, towards Ireland; but he said he pro- 
portionately felt disappointment at the intended delay. 

He feared that the Mokanna of the Treasury-bench had been rivalled b 
the Secretary for Ireland—-the Lady of Mystery; and these things are sti 
put off. He prayed the Government to allow the bill a second reading, 
though he himself saw many objectionable details in it; that it might be 
considered in Committee with candour and conciliation. 

Mr. Greene and Mr, Scunty followed in the same tone; and there 
seemed no disposition to prolong debate, till Sir Emerson TENNENT rose, 
and dissected the whole measure, clause by clause, in a long speech of 
trenchant criticism. He showed some annoyance at the gentle sarcasm 
of Lord Castlereagh. He moved that the bill be read a second time that 
Mr. Keoou regretted the acerbity of tone introduced 
by Sir Emerson Tennent—perhaps due to some ancient hostility towards 
Lord Castlereagh. Mr. Grarran threatened the Government, that they 
might rue it at the general election, if they both prevented this bill from 
a second reading, and brought forward none of their own. The Irish 
Brigade had been taunted with bringing them into power—lct Ministers 
beware lest the Brigade unseated them again. Mr, Osnonne offered to 
persuade his friends not to vote against the second reading, if Mr. Napier 
would say his measure would be ready soon after Easter. Mr. Wuire- 
sIpE spoke till it was almost six o’clock; and before the friends of the 
measure could force a division, the final hour arrived, and the Srraker 
adjourned the House, 

Rerverss in Encianp: Bririsu Supsecrs ABRoaD, 


Mr. Monckton Mines moved the following resolution— 
* That this House has observed with regret, in the correspondence respecting 


| foreign refugees laid upon the table, a menace on the part of a friendly power to 


visit upon unoffending British travellers its displeasure at that exercise of the right 
of asylum which is agreeable to the laws, the customs, and the feelings of the people 
of Great Britain, and which in reecnt times has afforded refuge and security to per- 
sons of various nations, without any distinction of political opinions.” 

Mr. Milnes went over the field of controversy in the despatches ; defendin 
Lord Palmerston ; giving approval to Earl Granville for the ability, soun 
sense, and moderation he ie ed; and then objecting to the despatches of 
Lord Malmesbury, on the ground that while pursuing the same course as 
Lord Palmerston, he put that course less on the ground of high unchanging 
nutional policy than on the personal ground of the predilection of a par- 
ticular Ministry. Upon this feature he said—If British travellers were to 
owe their security, not to the moral weight and power of England—not to 
the consciousness that they had a Government at home that could protect 
them—but to the accident that Lord Derby was at the head of that Govern- 
ment, that we had a Foreign Secretary friendly to Austrian policy, and a 
gentleman holding office in the same Government who had defended the de- 
struction of the free city of Cracow, and had rarely lost an opportunity of 
throwing the weight of his talents and influence into the cause of the Abso- 
lutists of Europe,—if this were to be so, then he thought they were called 
upon to adopt some resolution upon the subject. Recalling in eloquent lan- 
guage of historical retrospect the instances ancient and modern in which we 
have granted asylum to exiles—to distinguished political personages, to mi- 
nisters, princes, and kings, and even to whole sections of agent nations— 
he concluded by saying, that his motion had the objects, first, to give pro- 
tection to British subjects in foreign countries; secondly, to assert the right 
of England to grant an asylum to foreign refugees ; and in a subsidiary way 
he hoped it would have the use of showing foreign governments that de- 
spatches such as that which Prince Schwarzenberg sent to Lord Malmesbury 
were not acceptable to the people of this country. 

Lord Dup.ey Srvarr seconded the motion, in a speech of character- 


‘ ae d | istic warmth against “ foreign despets.” 
On the motion by Mr. Suarman Crawrorp, that his Tenant-Right | 


it is unjust that one man should reap what another man has sown. Ife | 
thought that the Secretary for Ireland, Lord Naas, had in fact confirmed that | 


principle in his speech to the electors of Coleraine. But he would submit to 
any alteration of details or machinery thought proper for carrying out that 
principle of justice. As this was perhaps the last time he should have the 


Mr. Watror, “in the unavoidable absence of his right honourable 
friend,” met the motion. 

Disposing with a single word of “ the more inflammatory topics intro- 
duced,”’ he stated, that after a perusal of the despatches, on little notice, he 
drew three inferences from them, which should dispose Mr. Milnes not to 

ress his resolution to a division. The first was, that the conduct of the 
jovernment—the late as well as the present—had been such as to maintain 
and uphold the dignity of the country in its foreign relations; the second 
was, that foreign powers had somewhat misunderstood our laws and regula- 
tions with reference to foreign refugees; and the third was, that considering 
the misapprehension of those foreign powers has now been more or less re- 


| moved by the representations made by the late Government, and seeing that 


opportunity of bringing any measure before Parliament, he the more earn- | 


estly put it to the House, whether rejecting the bill would not tend to in- 
crease agrarian outrages in Ireland; and prayed them not to refuse the 
opportunity of promoting the peace, happiness, aud prosperity of his 
country. 

Mr. Narrer, Attorney-General for Ireland, cordially acknowledged the 

good motives, temper, and spirit of Mr. Crawford ; and then proceeded to 
explain his own views, in language which seemed to concede what Mr. 
Crawford had described as the principle of his bill. 
_ He had always advocated the principle of ‘‘ compensation for unexhausted 
improvements,” and of the doctrine that “ what a man sows that shall he 
reap”; but, going into more detail, he seemed to apply this compensation to 
improvements in the soil, and not om it—to increased se by 
draining, subsoiling, manuring, &c., but not to buildingserected. Yet again, 
he seemed to concede 


the principle of compensating for buildings also, when 





a more conciliatory tone has been used towards this country during the close 
of the late Government, and that more amicable relations are now subsisting 
between them, it would be inexpedient by any abstract resolution of the 
House to permit any feeling of dissatisfaction to arise on the part of those 
powers. These inferences he supported by detailed quotations from the de- 
spatches, on which he exercised a free but conciliatory criticism. The prin- 
ciples at first contended for by foreign governments had certainly been 
strange, and such as we could not agree in. But the Prussian Government 
had speedily said it would “ let the question drop’’; the French Govern- 


ment had explained and qualified its representations; the Russian had 
accepted as satisfactory our assurances; and the Austrian Government, 
which alone had used language that the present as well as the late Govern- 
ment cannot but regret, received a “ quiet answer” from Earl Granville, 
and that which was regretted is not likely to be repeated. Upon the prac- 
tical point of the prospects of British travellers, Mr. Walpole admitted that 

lar passports may have been somewhat abused; and he implied, 


our Consu 
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that as the abuse has been corrected, the strict measures of Austria will not 
be persevered in. : : 

rd Paumerston went over the whole —* in a style which 
blended the mode of an expectant Minister with that of a diplomatist 
wishing to have some “last words.” 

He said that “some allowances’’ are to be made for the earnestness with 
which foreign governments pressed their fears of the refugees last year; we 
should “ put ourselves in their condition,’’ and remember their anxiety 
about the results of the Great Exhibition. Going into detail, he gave ex- 
eg in a more impressive tone of excuse, of the course taken by 

rance. However, though he asked for “allowances” to foreign govern- 
ments, he himself amusingly criticized their fears ;—that those poor unhappy 
refugees would send abroad large sums of money, when they themselves 
lived in lodgings and back places almost without the means of sustenance ; 
that the: 
though they had opened an account with him yet not one single farthing 
had been paid in; that they would send thousands of muskets, which are so 
difficult to smuggle over any frontier. He had told the foreign governments 
that conspiracy Aere might be harmless: a spark might set fire to gunpow- 
der, but a blazing faggot would burn out as harmless as a torch on the open | 
turnpike-road: this country is the open road for all. 

On the despatches between Schwarzenberg and Lord Malmesbury he was | 
very facetious. ‘‘The amicable Arcadian dialogue,’ ‘the beautiful com- 
plimentary and amicable feeling” exchanged, was worthy of a Virgil’s de- | 
scription. “I must say, I could not read the despatches without a smile.” | 
“Tt was certainly rather amusing, many things considered.” A blunder of 
Lord Malmesbury in diplomacy was jocosely marked: he had styled Austria 
**the oldest ally of England”; true, one treaty was in 1659, but we have | 
had a treaty offensive and defensive with Portugal since 1373, and we sent | 
aid to Portugal against Castile a couple of years after that treaty was signed. | 

Having thus run over the field, he recurred to the motion before the | 
House, to express his trust, after the assurances given, and in the present | 
happy state of our mutual relations with Austria, that there is no longer 
any danger of annoyance to British travellers in the Austrian dominions. 
He therefore suggested to his friend Mr. Milnes, that if the Government | 
should think it better to move the previous question, he might acquiesce in | 
that mode of disposing of his very proper ont useful motion. 

e ding sp were by Sir Jonn WAtsu against the motion, 
by Mr. Vernon Smrrn in favour of it, and by Mr. Baittrz Cochrane 
and Mr. Henuey against it. 

Mr. Monckton Mines acceded to the suggestion of Lord Palmerston, 
and the motion was disposed of by the mode of “ the previous question.” 
Att Moorap or Kuyrroor 

The deposition of Ali Moorad, Rais of Khyrpoor, and his deprivation 
of all territories in Upper Scinde except those he inherited from his 
father, was canvassed by the Earl of ELtennoroven on a motion for 
papers. The substance of the statement was, that the tribunal by which | 
Ali Moorad was tried was not constituted so as to be impartial; that the | 

evidence of crime was not free from doubt ; and that the punishment was 
excessive,—he had been accused of defrauding us of territory by forging 
a leaf of the Koran in which the treaty was written under which he held 
his territories; and being condemned, he was deprived of far more ter- 
ritories than he was alleged to have obtained by the fraud. Lord | 
Brovoenton defended the act of the Governor-General of India, by 
which Ali Moorad was deposed. Going into a great mass of de- 
tails, he showed that Ali Moorad had been guilty of manifold crimes 
besides the particular one of forgery which was inquired into by the special 
tribunal. In fact, to the machinations of that wicked man had been due 
the ruin of his own brother, and our war with the Ameers of Scinde 
which ended in their destruction. He had been deposed as a man already 
fallen through his own bad actions, as an enemy to the British power, and 
as unworthy of the headship of his family and country. The Earl of 
Dery accepted the defence made by Lord Broughton as complete, and 
took on his own Government the responsibility of the acts impugned. 

In the course of his speech, Lord Derby stated that the case of the 
Ameers of Seinde has had such a new light thrown upon it that an in- 
quiry has been directed, to learn how far they acted under the influence 
of Ali Moorad. 

ApMINisTRATION oF Justice in Lunacy. 

Lord Lynpuvurst made an interesting statement in moving for returns 
as a basis for extending the provisions of the act passed in 1842 for the 
better administration of the estates of lunatics. ; 

It appeared that of all the parties engaged in an 9! into the state of 
mind of any alleged lunatic—the solicitors and counsel, the commissioners, 
and even the jury—not one is interested in shortening the duration of the 
inquest. It is also an evil without corresponding good, that the inquiry 
always relates to the state of mind of the alleged lunatic at a long period 
past, as well as at the moment of inquiry: yet the finding is not con- 
clusive on any person of the fact of lunacy, and any debtor may 
controvert the finding in a court of law by separate evidence in his 
own cause: surely it would be better to leave it to the discretion of the 
commissioners to narrow the limit of the inquiry. At present the jury is 
one of twenty-four, and a majority must agree: but the jurors are not 
of the character of a grand jury. It has been proposed on the one hand 
to do away with the jury, on the other hand to do away with the 
commissioner, and try by a judge and jury at the regular assizes ; but 
Lord Lyndhurst disapproved of both suggestions; he thought no tribunal 
so fit as that of a jury of sensible ordinary men, to adjudge whether the lu- 
natie is capable of managing his affairs ; and he thought that a trial at assizes | 
would often be of disastrous effect on the lunatic’s mind: he proposed to re- | 
tain the present tribunal, but to dispense with a jury in all cases where it is 
not specially demanded on behalf of the alleged lunatic. Referring to the 
case of Mrs. Cumming, and to the legal decision just given by the Lords 
Justices of Appeal on her right to traverse the verdict affirming her lunacy, 
he said he would propose to abolish the right of traverse as a matter of 
course, and to make it subject to the discretionary control of the Lords 
Justices. The cost of managing a lunatic’s estate is greatly exaggerated by 
the cumbrous mode of acting. Nothing can be done without me to 
the Lord Chancellor and the payment of ruinous fees. He would propose to 
enable applications in the first instance to the Commissioners in Lunacy, and 
to make the steps more ready and inexpensive. 

The Lorp CHanceLtor received with pleasure the various suggestions 
made : they nearly all appeared to him worthy of very serious considera- 
tion. The first and main object should be one which he feared has often 
been the last thought of, the securing of a sufficient maintenance for the 
lunatic. Lord Truro also expressed his pleasure to hear that Lord Lynd- 
hurst had prepared some legislative propositions; many of his observa- 
tions were ded on suggestions made by Lord Truro himself. 

The returns were ordered as of course. Lorp Lynpxurst afterwards 
brought im a bill on the subject, and it was read a first time on Thursday. 

















ould raise great public loans, when their banker stated that | bottles, the 
| more proba 


Poor-Law Comission. 
Sir Joun Trotxorsg has obtained leave to bring in a bill to continous 
the Poor-law Commission for two years. 
Tue Wine-Dvtiss. 
Mr. Anstey moved for a Select Committee on the causes of the de- 
cline in the revenue derived from the import-duties on wines. 
He showed that in 1669 the consumption of foreign wine in England wag 
two gallons head, but that it has now fallen to little more than a bottle 
er head ; thet in 1789 the consumption was nearly eight millions of gallons, 
But in 1849 not six and a half millions of gallons; that the revenue has been 
altered fifteen times since 1789, and that when the duty was about halved 
in 1825 the consumption at once rose from five millions to eight millions of 
gallons. The consumption here is 1.2 bottle per head; in Hamburg it is 29 
bottles per head, in Paris 216 bottles. If our consumption rose only to 12 
resent revenue of 1,500,000/. would be doubled; and if, as ig 
ble, to 18 bottles, half that of Hamburg, the revenue would be 
.y—a good sum for relieving any “ distressed interest” in the coun- 





4,000, 
ry. 

“Mr. Disrakt assented to the general accuracy and ability of the state- 
ment made, 

He showed, however, by figures, that the wine-duties have not de- 
clined in the last four years. He admitted that the duties might be in- 
creased by applying the sound principles of Mr. Pitt, but the experiment 
would be hazardous. He would not object to inquiry, if the inaccurate words 
about “decline” were omitted ; but he suggested that the facts were alread 
no Nie and that gentlemen are already much harassed by Committee- 
work, 

Mr. Ansrry omitted the word “decline,” and the House granted his 
Committee. 

Tur Crystat Parace. 

In reply to a question by Lord Campse.t, on Tuesday, it was stated 
by the Earl of Derry, that her Majesty’s Government have taken into 
consideration the report of the Commissioners on the Crystal Palace, that 
the beautiful building should disappear, as it has answered all the objects 
for which it was erected; and the Government has determined that the 
contractors shall be called upon to remove it. 

New Brivce at WestTMINsTER. 

Lord Joun Manners has informed the House of Commons, that as the 
report of the Westminster Bridge Commissioners is not satisfactory on the 
question of the cost of a new bridge, and more inquiry is needed on this 
point, and as the old bridge will do for a little longer, the Government 
will not bring in any Dill for a new bridge this session. 

Park For Finspury. 

The Cuancettor of the Excuzaver announced, that Government is 
most desirous to assist the inhabitants of Finsbury in forming a Park: 
but the cost is very great—400,000/.; and he must consider the matter a 
little more before he can pledge the Government to give such a sum. 


Che Court. 


Tue Queen held a Court, at Buckingham Palace, on Wednesday. The 
Count D’ Aquila, brother of the King of Naples, and the Countess D’ Aquila, 
had audiense of her Majesty. 

The Queen held her first drawingroom of this season on Thursday, at 
St. James’s Palace. Before the drawingroom, she received in the 
Throne-room, according to yearly custom, a deputation from Christ's 
Hospital, including the forty Go of the Mathematical School founded by 
King Charles the Second ; and having examined the charts and drawings, 
gave the usual grace of kindly commendation. The drawingroom was 
attende1 by the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary, the Duke 
of C: m ridge, the Count D’ Aquila, Prince Nicholas of Nassau, and Prince 
Edward of Saxe Weimar. 

Tier Majesty visited the Duchess of Gloucester, at Gloucester House, 
on Tuesday. 

The Duchess d’Orleans visited her Majesty on Saturday at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

Her Majesty gave dinner-parties on Saturday, Tuesday, and Thursday. 
Earl De Grey, Lord John and Lady John Manners, Lord Robert and 
Lady Robert Grosvenor, Sir Henry and Lady Henry Bulwer, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone, M. Isturitz, the Marquis of Granby, the Earl and 
Countess of Granville, Lord Saltoun, and Mr. Christopher and Lady 
Mary Christopher, have been of the parties. 

The Queen and Prince Albert took the Princesses to the Zodlogical 
Gardens in the Regent’s Park on Saturday, and on Wednesday. 


The Royal Family has received information of the death of the Queen- 
Dowager of Denmark; and a court mourning is ordered—to begin to- 
morrow, to change on Sunday the 18th, and to end on Sunday the 25th. 


Che Aetrapolis. 


Another movement to save the Crystal Palace has been set on foot. 
On Tuesday there was a public meeting in the “ Exhibitors’ Room” of 
the building; at which Sir Joseph Paxton presided; Sir George Sarto- 
rius, Sir Henry Webb, Mr. Benjamin Oliveira, Dr. Royle, and others, 
made speeches; and resolutions were passed to promote the presenting of 
petitions to Parliament for the preservation of the building. 

The Commissioners appointed by the Lords of the Treasury to con- 
sider and report upon the best and most convenient site for a new bridge 
at Westminster have reported the following resolutions— : 

‘1, That the present bridge should be used as a temporary bridge until a 
new bridge shall have been constructed. 2. Thata new bridge should be 
constructed adjoining, or as near as possible, to the present bridge on the 
North side, that is, lower down the river. 3. That the new bridge should 
not be less than 60 feet in width, including the footways. 4. That it be 
constructed of iron, with stone piers. 5. That it consist of no more than 
five arches. 6. That the height of headway of the centre arch above Tri- 
nity datum be not less than twenty-five feet six inches. 7. That it is de- 
sirable that no time should be lost in making preparation for the commence- 
ment of the work.” 


The Lord Chancellor and the Lords Justices, in full court of Chancery Ap- 
peal, have granted the petition of Mrs. Cumming to traverse the inquisition on 
which after sixteen days of proceedings she was meee | found a lunatic. 
There was a great argument br two days on the legal right of a lunatic to 
traverse such a finding; but at last the point was settled definitively, that 
a lunatic has such a right as a matter of course, and that the only point on 
which the Court will exercise judgment is the question whether the lunatic 
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Ily desires or not to traverse the finding. This point the Lord Chancellor 
settled for himself after a long personal interview with Mrs. Cumming, on 
In his judgment on that day, he said— 
reasoning with her, and representing to her the great expense that would 
by afurther inquiry, he must say that upon that point she was as ra- 
sane as any person he had ever conversed with. Without, therefore, ex- 
ing any opinion as to whether she laboured under any particular delusions, he 
that she appeared to him perfectly competent to judge whether she really 
- e traverse should be allowed or not. When before him, she expres-ed 
mildly, without any passion whatever, that she was desirous the traverse 
issue, although informed of the probable extent to which her property would 
y be imperilled. She declared she was content to make any sacrifice, and to 
gubmit to any terms, by which she might obtain liberty of action. She satisfied 
his mind that the present application was made of her own free will, and expressed 
that he would grant it, if he thought proper to do so. Under those circum- 
the Court was bound to say that the traverse must go; although it was with 
pain, as, unless extreme care and caution were used, the remnant of her 
property would be swallowed up. Let all parties well consider the mode of carrying 
on the inquiry; for the alleged unatic Was seventy-six years of age, and it would be 
a nen to both sides if any further expenses were incurred than were absolutely 
necessary, and she should be left for the short remainder of her life without the 
means of sustenance. He found that no fewer than eight counsel had been em- 
loyed in the case—five on the one side and three on the part of Mrs. Cumming: but 
e would provide, by an order, that only two on each side should be allowed in the 
costs against the estate; and he would also take care that the future costs were cut 
down to the lowest point.” : 
Justice Knight Bruce and Lord Justice Cranworth concurred. The 
traverse will therefore be tried, by a second inquiry into Mrs. Cumming’s 
state of mind. 


An atrocious double crime has been perpetrated at Bromley in Middlesex. 
The body of Sarah Ann Smith, a decent well-behaved girl of fourteen, was 
found in the river Lea. She had left a relative’s at Mile-end, to return to 
her mother’s house at Bow, on Friday evening ; the next tidings of her was 
the discovery of her corpse. There were marks of brutal violence on her per- 
son; and three of her ribs had been broken before she was drowned. A Coro- 
ner’s Jury has returned a verdict of ** Wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown.” 


Mr. John Giles Pilcher, brother to Mr. Pilcher the late Sheriff of Lon- 
don, has met with his death in the streets. In crossing the roadway near 
Londen Bridge, in front of a railway omnibus, on Monday last, he fell, and 
was run over: the wheel passed over his back, and before the horses could 
be made still, the wheel returned over him again. He was removed in the 
carriage of Alderman Humphery, to liisown residence at Stockwell, and 
died on Wednesday. Mr. Pilcher was old, infirm, and deaf; and no blame 
is imputed to the omnibus-driver. 
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Che Proviures. 





The speech of Sir James Grakam at Carlisle, last weck, indicated his 


general political position, as much as it served for a local recommendation 
of himself to the constituency which now invites him to return and be 
their representative in Parliament. Sir James dealt especially with Par- 
liamentary Reform and Free-trade. 
He condemned the plan of Reform lately tendered in Parliament. He 
holds that you must not group small boroughs together, adding littleness to 
i corruption to corruption ; but disfranchise what is small and cor- 
rupt, wi 
more worthy constituencies. In the redistribution, he would have respect to 
numbers in some degree; but he thinks that the power of returning Mem- 
bers might be, with great advantage, conferred on certain bodies of high in- 


. . * . | 
telligence, learning, science, and great acquirements, who do not directly | 


send representatives to Parliament. 


To the ballet’ he frankly said he could not pledge himself: he does not | 


like the secreey and the hypocrisy which it might generate. But we have 
got the abuses of intimidation and bribery to meet : intimidation is confined 
to the smaller constituencies, it does not reach the larger ones; and bribery 
also is mainly confined to the smaller constituencies. Le thinks the ques- 
tion one of the most important iu politics: he objects at present to the ballot, 
till all other means of meeting bribery and intimidation have failed. How- 
ever, he is net so blind that practical experience may not convince him of 
his error: for indeed, had he not to confess that on other great subjects he 
had formed erroneous opinions ? 

With this frank reference to his conversion, along with the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, to Free-trade, he transferred himself to that subject. It was in 
this part that he was so effective to the electors of Carlisle. He drew a gra- 
phic turf illustration to show the tactics of the Protectionist Ministry—one 
supplied to him by Lord John Russell, as a proof of their returning kindli- 
ness and friendship. There was going to be a great race—the Carlisle people 
love a race. There were to be two prizes—the county cup and the city 
plate; and two horses were to run—one he would name The Screw, the 
other The Artful Dodger. Screw was “‘the Corn-law,”’ the Dodger was 
ses ion to Agriculture ’’ ; and the owner of both horses was Lord Lons- 


dale. Now it is a rule at the Jockey Club that you must “declare”’ which | 


of your two horses you mean to win with—Lord Lonsdale and the Ear! of 


Derby are both t jockies; and that rule is laid down for the purpose of | 
preventing frau But Sir James had a strong notion that both these horses 
would be tried: Screw would go in for the county cup, and The Artful for | 


the city plate. In the county they would go in for the plate with the Dod- 
ger, and in the City of Carlisle Mr. Hodgson would ride the Screw. But 
there weuld be a good horse against him, “Bonny Blue,” [the local colour of 
the Liberals,] who had won before ; and Sir James was almost ready to make 
a bet that he named the winning horse. [The allegory was worked out with 


great spirit and humour, and the men of Carlisle were delighted by it beyond 


measure. } 
At the beginning of his speech Sir James stated how he had come to be 
invited to stand with Mr. eed and how Mr. Howard, the sitting 


Member, had retired in order to unite all portions of the Liberal party, 


and secure the returning of two Free-traders. The people sympathized | 


warmly with Sir James’s expressions of gratitude to Mr. Howard; and 
we believe that the happy consequence of his public-spirit will 
the return of both Sir James Graham and his Liberal coadjutor Mr. 
Ferguson. 


Mr. George Frederick Young has issued an address to his constituents 
at Scarborough, some passages of which have excited the attention of 
journalists. 

“If the altered position of the Government justifies rational hopes on the 
part of the friends of protection to British interests, it at the same time de- 
mands at their hands the exercise of qualities which may still severely try 
their patience and forbearance. The injuries inflicted by years of vicious 
and unjust legislation cannot be even mitigated in a moment, and never, 
perhaps, can be effectually remedied. But time must, at all events, be af- 
orded to the most friendly Administration to frame and mature practical 
measures suited to the present political emergency. . . .. We ask no mo- 
nopoly ; we covet no prohibition; we are not the advocates of any Utopian 





a view of distributing a fairer quota to larger populations and | 


and impracticable reactionary policy; we seck not the reénactment of the 
repealed Corn-laws, or even the restoration of the old Navigation-laws; we 
demand only a prudent revision and amendment of the present cruel 
ruinous system. We have no wish to make bread dear to the poor man by 
excluding the productions of foreign soils. What we desire is, to give him 
cheap and abundant food by extending and improving the cultivation of the 
British soil, thus increasing the employment of the British labourer, instead 
of throwing the land of our native country out of cultivation, and driving 
our fellow-countrymen into poverty and exile by the substitution of cheap 
foreign for cheap home-grown corn. We desire to see our Colonial 

sions restored to prosperity, that they may become willing and valuable cus- 
tomers to our home manufacturers, which foreigners will never willingly per- 
manently remain.” 








The present Assizes have exhibited a bad eminence in the number of cases 
of murder. At Monmouth, on Saturday, two more capital convictions took 
place. Abel Evans and Eliza Dore were found guilty of the murder of their 
female infant; but the woman was strongly recommended to merey. The 
Judge promised to forward the recommendation to the Home Office, but held 
out no hopes of mercy : he sentenced both to be hanged. 

At Bury St. Edmund's, last week, William Baldry, a farmer, aged fifty, 
was convicted of administering poison to his wife, with intent to murder her. 
The couple lived at Preston; one day the wife was ill; the husband gave 
her beer with sugar in it—and also with arsenic in it, which made her ill; 
on another occasion he put arsenic into her coffee. When the crime was 
discovered, Baldry pretended that he had merely given his wife two powders 
which he had obtained at a surgeon's. He tried to bribe a medical man 
with a fat hog, and a policeman with money, to hush up the matter. The 
motive suggested for the crime was the refusal of the wife to give the pri- 
soner some money which her father had presented to her. Lord Campbell 
pronounced sentence of death, and held out no hope of Royal merey. 

At the same Assizes, George Norris, a young man of twenty-three, was 
tried for taking away Caroline Fairweather, a girl under sixteen, from the 

»ssession of her father. Norris is the son of a gentleman living at Deben- 
jam; the girl, of considerable personal attractions and intelligence, the 
daughter of a man in more humble life. An attachment sprung up between 
the two, but the parents on both sides tried to break it off. Norris seized an 
| opportunity to carry the girl to Ipswich, took her to a brothel, and kept her 
there till he was traced by his father. The girl declared that there was some 
degree of duress in her journey to Ipswich, and that she was kept there in a 

sort of stupor by drugs administered by her seducer. For the prisoner, it was 
attempted to be shown that the girl was entirely a free agent in all that took 
| place, and some strong facts were proved in this line. Lord Campbell pointed 
out to the Jury, that the question ¢Aey had to consider was, not whether the 
girl was immodest or a consenting party, but whether the father consented 
to her remoyal from his lawful custody ; the conduct of the girl might, how- 
ever, influence the sentence. ‘The Jury quickly returned a verdict of * Guilty.” 
In passing sentence, Lord Campbell indignantly refused eredit to the evidence 

of the “‘creatures”’ who had been called to show that a ‘ modest girl’’ had 
suddenly lost all sense of shame. The prisoner had ruined her virtue, and 








now heaped injury on injury by attempting to blast her reputation. The 
Judge atiel that he could not award “hard labour” to the culprit, in 
| addition to the sentence of eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

At Liverpool Assizes, on Saturday, Richard Lomas was convicted of the 
| manslaughter of his wife, at Manehester,—the sad result of intoxication and 
passion. For fourteen years he had lived on good terms with his spouse, 
and had never raised his hand against her even when she had occasionall 
been drinking; one night he came home drunk; a quarrel arose, he struc 
the woman on the head, and a small vessel was ruptured. The deceased 
| was inclined to apoplexy. The repentant husbaud was sent to prison for @ 
month. 

Four bailiffs were tried for the manslaughter of a man at Liverpool. They 
had been seizing a widow's goods under harsh circumstances; as they carried 
them away in a cart, deceased and others jeered. The four bailiffs imme- 
diately attacked him with an iron scoop and a spade-fork, kicked him, and 
then one stabbed him in the belly with an iron file. They were all convicted. 

John Hambridge, or Freeman, a young man, has been tried at Gloucester 
for murdering his father. The prisoner was an illegitimate sen. The old 
man was very good to him, and had made a will leaving him nearly all his 
property. John frequently behaved ill to his father, and one day, while in- 
toxicated, he shot him dead. This was the question for the Jury—was the 
shot accidental or wilful? The Judge favoured the former view. A verdict 
for manslaughter only was returned ; and Hambridge was ordered to be im- 
prisoned for fourteen days. 

Mr. William Hamlyn Pascoe, a surgeon or “ village yar as his 
counsel apologetically called him, of Cuthbert, near Truro, has been convicted 
at Bodmin of administering a drug to make Miss Catherine Nicholls have a 
miscarriage. The young woman was delivered of a dead child. The sentence 
was ten years’ transportation ; the Judge remarking, that he did not think 
this was the culprit’s first offence. 

A verdict of manslaughter has been returned against a schoolmaster at 
Stockton, one of his pupils having died from tetanus, produced, according to 
the medical testimony, by a severe caning across the shoulders. 


| 

It may be recollected that three men—Shea, and two Nolans—were ar- 
rested for the murder of James Anderson at Widness. The Grand Jury at 

| Liverpool have ignored the bill against the brothers Nolan ; and Shea has 
been tried. The evidence was circumstantial, and the Jury were not satis- 
fied with it: verdict, ‘* Not guilty.” 


Two days have been occupied at Liverpool Assizes in trying a case of cri- 
minal conversation. The plaintiff was Mr. Harding, a merchant of Dids- 
| bury, near Manchester ; the defendant, Mr. Middleton, a middle-aged clergy- 
| man, incumbent of St. George's Fields, Manchester. Many witnesses were 
| ealled to make out the case: of these some showed that the clergyman and 
the lady carried on a correspondence, frequently met, and so on ; while 
others deposed to conduct which left no doubt of the complete criminality of 
the pair—if you believed the witnesses. The Judge by no means favoured 
| those witnesses in his summing-up. The Jury deliberated for six hours, and 

then returned a verdict for the defendant. 

Mr. Philpotts, an attorney who was convicted of perjury at the Moamouth 

Assizes last year, aud on whose behalf some legal points were reserved, has 
| been committed to prison for twelve months, the objections having been over- 
ruled by the Court of Criminal Appeal. 


| Aman named Marshall has been conspiring with his wife at Brighton to 

| effect an extraordinary deception. The woman pretended that she had given 

| birth to a monster—a dog had frightened her: a surgeon arrived, but his 

| services were not required; he was allowed to take away the birth. The 
man then complained of the surgeon to the Magistrates; and then the whole 
deception, which was intended to impose on the benevolent and the curious, 
was made manifest. The woman had not been delivered, and was not preg- 
nant, and the body was decidedly that of a skinned puppy. 
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IRELAND. 

Mr. Chisholm Anstey has issued an address of leave-taking to his con- 
stituency at Youghal. He declares himself driven from his seat by “a 
new power sprung up in Ireland ”— 

“To have loved liberty and rational government, is not enough; to have 
been steadfast in endeavouring to place the Roman Catholic Church on the 
just footing of equality with all other Nonconformist churches, is a thing 

lespised ; to have laboured anxiously in the common cause of free conscience 
po to have been not the hindermost in the advanced guard of social an 
litical reformers, are matters of little worth. For it appears that now an 
Frish constituency, embracing Roman Catholic electors, is only to be reached 
through the favour and influence of a oe body sitting in Dublin, but 
whose branches are spread into every part of the United Kingdom, and all 
whose movements, political and religious, are prompted, decided, and carried 
out by an English Cardinal and a Council of Prelates. Gentlemen, I am 
neither proud nor impatient; but I cannot stoop to canvass any electoral 
body except in the way which the law prescribes, and through those which 
the constitution designates.’’ 


At the recent Clonmel Assizes, there was a most extraordinary trial: a 
man was charged with inciting to murder, and the chief witness against him 
was the murderess. Alice Minehan, a prostitute, stated that John Phelan, 
a medical student of Cashel, of respectable connexions, hired her to murder 
two infants, twins, which he said were not really his own. The woman, for 
a few shillings, undertook the frightful task, and in the witness-box she de- 
scribed how she executed it. One infant she carried to a ruined hut, and 
buried it under the thatch; the other she conveyed to a sand-pit, and co- 
vered it with a large sod—she did not hear the infant cry, for “it was covered 
too well to cry”’: the skeletons of the children were found at the places in- 
dicated by her. The Jury consulted for twenty minutes, and then acquitted 
the prisoner! The fiendish witness was turned loose upon society. 


The Nuovo Zilante, an Austrian brig, has been lost near Turk Island, on 
the coast of Cork. She struck at night during a heavy gale, and broke in the 
centre. Five men got on to the rocks, but were gradually washed off, and 
all perished ; the rest of the crew, five in number, clung to the wreck, and 
next morning were taken off by a boat: one died from fatigue immediately 
on landing. The four survivors were much cut and bruised. 

Another and more fatal disaster happened on the same coast. The Emma, 
of London, with mahogany from Honduras, struck early in the morning, 
during a fog, on a sunken rock off Dunworly. ‘The vessel soon began to 
break up. The crew of eighteen souls had collected on the poop, when a 
great sea broke the ship in half, and all the mariners were dashed into the 
waves: three managed to get on a rock, and were subsequently rescued by a 
boat; but the other fifteen perished. One of the lost men had been picked 
up, lashed, to a oe in the Bay of Honduras, where he had already suf- 
fered previous shipwreck. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Dundee Chamber of Commerce, at a large meeting of its members 
held last week, unanimously agreed to strong Free-trade resolutions. 
The resolutions expressed the regret of the Chamber at the accession to 
office of a Ministry individually pledged to the adoption of a duty on 
foreign corn, &c., and “for the ‘protection’ or rather for the private in- 
terest of the landowners of the United Kingdom, to the great injury of 
the industrious classes’ ; and they engaged the Chamber to petition Par- 
liament, inter alia, “that no measures be allowed to be introduced into 
the present Parliament except what are absolutely necessary for carrying 
on the public service.” 


Foreign aut Colonial. 


France.—The swearing-in of the Senate and the Legislative Body at 
the Palace of the Tuileries was enacted on Monday. 

At about noon the Rue de Rivoli was full of people, the palisades of 
the Carrousel were thronged, and the roll of carriages was frequent. 
There were at least from three hundred and fifty to four hundred carriages 
of every description drawn up in the form of two serried squares in the 
— between the iron railing and the Palace; while another smaller 

uster found room in an angle of the great square. About the same hour, 
too, a regiment took possession of the space between the Arch of Triumph 
and the Palace, and extended in one unbroken line of three deep from the 
North to the South gallery connecting the Tuileries with the Louvre. 

The ceremony was performed in the Salle des Maréchaux. The Salle 
des Maréchaux is the vast saloon of the Pavillon de l’Horloge, in the 
centre of the Palace. It is a double-storied hall, and under the windows 
of the upper part are a projecting cornice and gallery, supported, towards 
the garden, by caryatides. The walls are ornamented, in separate com- 
partments, with full-length portraits of the Marshals of France, and busts 
of the most distinguished Generals, some of whom fought and died while 
France was yet Republican. On the present occasion the raised gallery 
was filled with ladies. At one end of the hall, a platform was raised 
about four feet from the ground, on which were placed the fauteuils of 
the Senators and Council of State; in the centre, and raised about four 
or five inches higher than the rest, was the fauteuil set apart for the Pre- 
sident, The entrances to the hall were hung with tapestry of crimson 
velvet embroidered in gold ; the floor was covered with rich carpets; and 
several beautiful candelabra depended from the lofty arched ceiling. The 
diplomatic corps took their places to the right of the President's fauteuil ; 
the members of the Council of State on the left, the members of the Le- 
gislative Corps the left centre, and the other functionaries the right. 

The Senators and Deputies had assembled in the apartment known as 
the Galérie Louis Philippe. At a quarter to one, the chief usher sum- 
moned them in a loud voice to enter the saloon, and in a few minutes the 
entire hall was filled. The clatter of fire-arms on the pavement of the 
square outside was heard along the whole line; the words of command 
hastily issued by the commanding officers, and the drums beating to arms, 
then announced the near approach of the President. A movement was 
observed at the end of the hall by which he was to enter; and in an in- 
stant, “the hurried throwing back of the velvet drapery, and the simul- 
taneous rising of all in the saloon, announced his presence.” 

M. Bonaparte advanced, bowing on both sides, towards the Presi- 
dential throne, but stopped once or twice to shake hands with some per- 
sons he recognized. He wore the costume not of President of the Coun- 
cil of State, as had been expected, but of Lieutenant-General in the 
army, with the usual cordon and star of the Legion of Honour. He was 
accompanied by his uncle Jerome to the fauteuil, amidst applause ‘‘ which 
appeared hearty from about two-thirds of the assemblage.” Taking his 








seat under a crimson canopy, surmounted by a large golden eagle with 
outspread wings, he bade his courtiers, and the members of the Legis. 
lative Bodies, ‘be seated.” The Minister of State announced that the 
President would prociaim the opening of the Chambers in an address, 
The President then, “in a clear and emphatic voice,” read his speech. 

It commenced—“ Messieurs les Sénateurs, Messieurs les Députés: The 
Dictatorship that the people intrusted to me ceases from this day.” Then 
it gave the Usurpation theory and history of the recent past. ‘Often dis- 
couraged, I avow, I thought of abandoning an authority that was so disputed, 
What prevented me was, that I foresaw the occurrence of one thing— 
anarchy. In fact, on all sides destructive passions became more exalted, and 
rewenae of founding anything. Nowhere was there an institution or an 
individual to whom to attach oneself. Nowhere was there a right that wag 
not disputed—an organization of any kind—a system capable of realj- 
zation.” 

But at last he has replaced on its base the overturned pyramid of society. 
“Universal suffrage, the only source of right in such conjunctures, was im- 
mediately reéstablished; authority regained its ey > at len 
France adopting the principal provisions of the Constitution 
it, I was allowed to create the political bodies whose influence and weight 
will be all the greater as their functions will have been wisely regulated.” 
The warnings of examples not distant had guided him in fixing the equitable 
limits at which each power ought to stop. ‘Why, in 1814, was the com- 
mencement of a Parliamentary régime, in spite of all our reverses, seen with 
satisfaction? It was because the Emperor—let us not fear to avow it—hag 
been, on account of the war, led into the too absolute exercise of power, 
Why, on the contrary, in 1851, did France applaud the fall of that same 
Parliamentary régime? It was because the Chamber abused the influence 
that had been given it, and that, wishing to rule over all, it endangered the 
general equilibrium. In fine, why does France remain unmoved at the re- 
strictions on the liberty of the press and of individuals? Because the one 
had degenerated into licence, and the other, in place of being the regulated 
exercise of the right of each, had by odious excesses menaced the rights of 
al, .... On the day after a revolution, the first of the guarantess fora 
people does not consist in the immoderate use of the tribune and the press; 
it is in the right of choosing the government that suits it. Now the French 
nation has given for the first time to the world the imposing spectacle of a 
great people voting in all liberty the form of its government. Thus, the 
Chief of the State, whom you have before you, is truly the expression of the 
popular will.”” Then came a boasting passage about the good things con- 
of on every interest, ‘and all without increasing the taxes or deranging 
the budget.” 

“‘ Such facts, and the attitude of Europe, which accepted the changes that 
have taken place with satisfaction, inspire us with a just hope of seeuri 
for the future. For if peace is guaranteed at home, it is equally so abi 
Foreign Powers respect our independence; and we have every interest im 

reserving the most amicable relations with them. So long as the honour of 
‘rance is not compromised, the duty of the Government shall be to carefully 
avoid all cause of perturbation in Europe, and to direct all our efforts to- 
wards the ameliorations which alone can procure comfort for the laborious 
classes, and secure the prosperity of the country.” 

From national relations he turned to personal explanations. ‘“ And now, 
gentlemen, at the moment when you are associating yourselves with my la- 
bours, I will explain to you frankly what my conduct shall be. It has been 
frequently repeated, when I was seen to reéstablish the institutions and the 
recollections of the Empire, that I desired to reéstablish the Empire itself. 
If such had been my constant anxiety, that transformation might have been 
accomplished long since ; neither means nor opportunities have been wanting 
tome. Thus, in 1848, when 6,000,000 of suffrages named me, in spite of the: 
Constituent Assembly, I was not ignorant that the simple refusal to acquiesce 
in the Constitution might give me a throne; but I was not seduced by an 
elevation which would necessarily produce serious disturbances. It was 
equally easy for me to change the form of the government on the 13th of 
June 1849: I would not do so. In fine, on the 2d of December, if personal 
considerations had prevailed over the grave interests of the country, 1 might 
at first have de Jed a pomp title of the people which they would not 
have refused me: I contented myself with that which I had. Consequently, 
when I borrow examples from the Consulate and Empire, it is because I find 
them there particularly stamped with nationality and grandeur. Being de- 
termined now, as before, to do everything for France, and nothing for my- 
self, I should accept no modification of the present state of things, unless I 
was forced to do so by evident necessity. Whence can it arise? Solely from 
the conduct of parties. If they resign themselves, nothing shall be changed ; 
but if, by their underhand intrigues, they endeavour to sap the bases of 
my government-if, in their blindness, they contest the legitimacy of the 
aoa election—if, finally, they endanger by their incessant attacks the 
uture prospects of the country—then, and only then, it may be reasonable 
to demand from the people, in the name of the repose of France, a new title, 
which will irrevocabl, fix upon my head the power with which they invested 
me. But let us not preoceupy ourselves with difficulties, which, no doubt, 
have no probability. Let us maintain the Republic. It menaccs nobody, 
and may reassure everybody. Under its banner I wish to inaugurate anew 
an wra of oblivion and conciliation ; and I call, without distinction, on all 
those who wish to codperate with me in forwarding the public Provi- 
dence, which has hitherto so visibly blessed my exertions, will not leave its 
work unfinished. It will animate us with its inspirations, and give us the 
wisdom and power necessary to consolidate an order of things which will in- 
sure the happiness of our country and the repose of Europe.” 

After the President’s speech, the ceremony of calling over the roll and 
swearing-in was gone through, first with the Senators, then with the Depu- 
ties. The aged Jerome, dressed in uniform, slowly rose from his fauteuil 
at the right hand of the President, turned towards his nephew, held 
out his arm, and repeated slowly and emphatically, “Je jure!” The 
public had been surprised only a few days before at seeing the name of. 
the Archbishop of Paris, Monsignor Sibour, added to the list of the Sena- 
tors: his turn was now awaited with curiosity, owing to his p - 
political tendencies, and his friendly relations with General Cavaignac ; 
but he rose in answer to his name, and repeated, in the same low tone as 
his confréres, “ Jejure!” In the list of the Deputies, when the names 
of Carnot, Cavaignac, and Henon, were called, there was no response, 
but a breathless and solemn silence. 5 

The scene being finished, the President departed, and the throng dis- 
persed. 

The regular sittings of each Chamber were begun on the following day, 
with an opening speech from its President. Some of the reporters of 
Paris and Foreign press requested admittance, but were refused. The 
speeches of Prince Jerome in the Senate, and of M. Billault in the J - 
lative Corps, have been published by authority. The chief points in 
of the President’s uncle were his declaration of reverence for universal 
suffrage, as the expression of the mind of the only sovereign, the people ; 
and his statement that he personally had thought himself, after so many 
years of exile and vicissitude, politically dead, but that Providence seemed 
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to have decreed that he the last of the Senators of the Empire should be | 
the first among the Senators of the new régime, and he felt happy to be 
the connecting link between the past and the present. The prelection of | 
M. Billault contained two references that do not appear felicitous. Re- 
ferring to the hand which had “rescued the state from terrible eventuali- 
ties,” he said it was guided by a calm energy, “ slow in thought,” though | 
rapid in action ; and exalting the mission of the Senate, he awkwardly con- | 
.d the contempt with which public opinion regards it—“ that mission, | 


fesse se a : - 
whatecer may be said of it, is certainly not without grandeur and au- | 


ay Carnot, and Henon, clected members of the Legislative 
Corps by Paris and Lyons, sent to that chamber the following disclaimer | 
of any participation in its functions. i 

In the ending days of last week there appeared a remarkable crowd of 
decrees in the Montfeur, as if to sweep clean the legislative field before 
the inauguration of the Legislative Chambers. On Sunday there were 
no fewerthan eleven. One of them ordered the sale of 35,000,000 francs’ 
worth of public forests, to redeem the promises made in the decree of 
confiscation against the Orleans family: the clergy and Legion of Ho- 
nour did not relish endowment by spoliation, so they are to be endowed 
by public funds, and the public funds will be replaced by the Orleans 
spoils, Another decree restores the name of Code Napoléon to the Code 
Civil; and another defines the relations of the Protestant Consistory to 
the State. On Monday a decree professed to restore the rule of common 
right ; the dictatorship being at an end, the military commissions were 
declared at an end also. | 

Geumany.—The Prussian Finance Minister informed the Chamber of 
Deputies, on the 29th March, that the financial accounts for the year 
1851 had been completed, and that the previous deficit had been more | 
than made good, there being in fact a surplus of half a million thalers. 
This communication was received with great enthusiasm by the members 

resent. 

The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia has been visiting the Emperor 
of Austrie at Vienna. 

Tie Empress of Russia is expected at Potsdam on a visit to the Royal 
Family of Prussia; and it is thought that the Emperor will also make a | 
visit. 

Inpiu.—The news by the mail which left Bombay on the 3d of March | 
is all of preparations for war with the King of Ava. Commodore Lam- | 
bert had been back from Calcutta with “ terms” prescribed by the Go- | 
vernor-General of India, of most moderate nature ; so moderate, it is 
said, that in India they thought the very moderation of them had induced | 
their rejection. The offer was made to return the ship of war taken pos- | 
session of, on payment of the sum ey asked. The reply was one 
of insult, sent contemptuously by a dirty fisherman; and our ships were 
fired upon by the batteries. Commodore Lambert destroyed some of the 
batteries, and hastened home for further orders. Those orders-were in- | 
stantly given. Twelve thousand troops were to be transported instantly, 
in twelve war-steamers, from Calcutta and Madras to the mouth of the | 
Trawaddy. The preparations for this work were made with astonishing 
rapidity. The Bombay stvamers put to sca in four days after they re- 
ceived their orders; and the probability is that on this day, or in a few 
days from this day, the necessary British force is already in occupation | 
of Rangoon, and preparing to ascend the Irawaddy against Ava itself. 





Aliscellanroans. | 


Mr. Francis Searle, whose presentation at the Queen's levee by the 
unauthorized Italian title of ‘‘ Monsignore’”’ has been cancelled, and | 
the cancellation published in the Gazette, has written to the newspapers 
to explain that his presentation was not premeditated, and that it was 
in some sort sanctioned beforehand by the Lord Chamberlain’s Office. 
The regular chaplain of Mr. Sheriff Swift being absent in Ireland, the 
Sheriff applied a few days before the levee to Mr. Searle to take the 
regular chaplain’s place. Mr. Swift “had received peremptory notice to | 
mame one by the next day.’’ Mr. Searle’s “ name and title,” such as | 
they are printed on his card, and as they are usually inserted in docu- 
ments, were sent by the Sheriff to the Lord Chamberlain. Mr. Searle 
8a _— 

They eannot be said to have been admitted inadvertently ; for a letter | 
was addressed to the Sheriff from that department, inquiring into the nature | 
of the title prefixed to my name, and was duly answered by him. Upon this | 
no further objection was made, and I was presented in the ecclesiastical cos- | 
tume belonging to that title, the same in which I should be received abroad 
at court—in fact, ia the only court-dress which I could wear, or which I 


But after the change of Ministry, “ the new Lord Chamberlain” address- | 
ed a note to the Sheriff, stating that his attention had been drawn to the 


title as involving “ a breach of the law,” and requesting that Mr. Searle | ~ 


should “ not appear at any levee, till the opinion of the Law-officers of | 
the Crown had been pronounced on the case.” Mr. Searle is surprised 
at the importance given to the matter ; and on speaking with more than | 
one legal friend is assured that there is *“‘ no law which can haye been pos- 
sibly violated.” 





The ballot division of Tuesday exhibits contrariety of opinion among 
the members of the late Government. Lord John Russell is countenanced 
in his opposition by Mr. Cowper, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Hatchell, Mr. Mon- 
erieff, Mr. Frederick Peel, Lord Seymour, and Admiral Stewart. In 
favour of secret voting stand, Mr. Ralph Bernal, Mr. Bouverie, Colonel 
Boyle, Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord Marcus Hill, Lord Clarence Paget, 
Lord William Paget, and Sir Page Wood. Mr. Tufnell yotes on the 
game side, Lord Palmerston goes against. 

Upon this occasion the majority against the ballot is the largest (102) 
that has occurred during the present Parliament; but on the other hand, 
the number that voted in favour of the motion (144) isgreater. No ques- | 
tion of equal importance has oscillated more in the division-scales than 
the ballot. In 1848, Mr. Berkeley's motion affirming the necessity of 

secret vote was carried by a majority of 5 (86 to 81). On the strength | 
of this, Mr. Berkeley asked leave in 1849 to introduce a bill, and was de- 
feated by a majority of 51 (136 to 85). In 1850, he repeated his motion, 
and was refused by a majority of 55 (176 to 121). In 1851, the same mo- 
fion for leave was carried by a majority of 37 (87 to 50). On Tuesday | 
last, it was refused by 246 to 144. | 





The late Mrs. Anna Maria Ogle, of Eaton Place, bequeathed upwards of 
7000/. for charitable purposes. The executors, Admiral Sir Charles Ogle and 
Mr. Henry Denton, have distributed it to many benevolent societies, in sums 
varying from 500/. to 33/. 

According to a return furnished by the Superintendent of the Glasgow 
Police, there was a diminution in the number of “ drunken and disorderly = 
cases in 1851, compared with the previous year, of 7050, or an average of 
140 per week. 

Herapath’s Journal, on behalf of railways, complains of the recent exten- 
sion of the Post-office parcel business—books, paper, vellum, prints, and so 
on; which will interfere with railway receipts, while the Post-office has no 
intention of paying for the extra carriage. 

A great number of beggars have for some time past occupied a large house 
in the quartier de la Pépiniére at Paris, and have formed amongst themselves 
a “ Fraternal Association ’’ for duping the public. Some went into the 
streets and poe to be labouring under severe infirmities ; others hired 
children an ssed them off as their own ; others visited respectable persons 
at their own houses. An Englishwoman especially confined her labours to 
the English community ; a degraded ecclesiustic victimized the clergy; and 
some others of the band remained at home to manufacture begging letters 
and petitions. The money which was collected, amounting to a considerable 
sum daily, was carried to a common fund, out of which the house was kept. 
Every evening the whole band dined together in good style, and, it seems, 
amused themselves in drinking toasts to their dupes. The police has put an 
end to the operations of the band, by arresting the whole of them just as 
they were about to sit down to dinner. They were carried off to the Prefec- 
ture of Police.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

A wheelwright of Huddersfield has emulated Robinson Crusoe’s construc- 
tion of a canoe without consideration of how he was to get it into the sea. 
The wheelwright has built a “‘ grand waggon”’ in a chamber over his shop, 
but is unable to get it out! 





BIRTHS. 

On the 25th March, at Hythe House, near Staines, the Wife of Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Des Voeux, of a daughter, stillborn. 

Pre the 25th, at Castle Rising Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. Chancellor Bagot, 
of a son. 

On the 25th, at Midhurst, the Lady Jane Knox, of a son. 

On the 26th, the Wife of Johu Upton Gaskell, Esq., of Ingersley Hall, Cheshire, 
ef a son and heir. 

On the 26th, the Lady Alfred Paget, of a son. 

On the 26th, at Berkswell Hall, near Coventry, the Wife of the Rev. Charles 
Bickmore, M.A., of a son. 

On the 26th, at Culverthorpe Hall, Lincolnshire, the Wife of C. Hill, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 29th, at Lawshall Rectory, Suffolk, the Wife of the Rev. Evan Baillie, of 
a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Claridge’s Hotel, Brook Street, Lady Olivia Ossulston, of a son. 

On the 2d April, in Carlton Gardens, Mrs. William E. Gladstone, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 23d March, at Hersham, Surrey, the Rev. W. Cornwall, M.A., Colonial 
Chaplain to Cape Coast Castle, late Rector of St. Michael's, Berbice, to Frances, 
eldest daughter of T. B. Hudson, Esq., Waylands, Hersham, Walton-upon-Thames. 

On the 25th, at Mount Melville, James Wolfe Murray, Exq., of Cringletie, to 
Elizabeth Charlotte, younger daughter of John Whyte Melville, Esq., and Lady 
Catherine Whyte Melville. 

On the 25th, at Lee, Kent, Alexander Hannah, of New House Field, Hudders- 
field, to Mona Louisa, fourth daughter of the late William Brook, Esq., J.P., of Gled- 
holt, near Hudderstield. 

On the 30th, at St. Mary Abbot's, Kensington, Charles, youngest son of Pro- 
fessor Cowper, of King’s College, London, and Kensington Park Villas, to Isabel 
Agnes, youngest daughter of John Thompson, Esq., of Campden Hill, Kensington. 

DEATHS. 

On the 10th March, at Stockholm, Augusta Louisa, Wife of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Edmund Lyons, Bart., G.C.B., her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, and daughter of 
the late Captain Josias Rogers, R.N. 

On the 19th, at Newceastle-on-Tyne, Jane, Relict of the late Thomas Rutherford, 
Esq.; in her 95th year. 

On the 24th, at Calais, Jane Crauford Viscountess Hawarden. 

On the 24th, at Malmesbury, Wilts, the Rev. William Fletcher, Vicar of Harwell, 
Berks, and a Magistrate for the counties of Bucks and Berks; in his 58th year. 

On the 24th, at Colchester, the Rev. John Robert Smythies, of Lynch Court, 
Herefordshire, Master of St. Mary Magdalen, at Colchester; in his 74th year. 

On the 24th, at the Firs, Kenilworth, Licutenant-Geveral Thomas Stewart, of the 
Madras Army; in his 75th year. 

On the 25th, at Little Bowden, Market Harborough, Mrs. West, authoress of 
many popular works; in her 93d year. 

Un the 26th, at Upton House, Alresford, 8. Eliza, Wife of Colonel the Hon. Cranley 
Onslow ; in her 64th year. 

On the 27th, in Montague Street, Matilda, Wife of John Trotter, Esq., of Bush, 
N.B., and fifth daughter of the late Sir Francis Workman Macnaghten, Bart. 

On the 28th, at Birmingham, the Lady Olivia Acheson. 

On the 28th, at Lonsdale House, Fulham, Sir John Shelley, Bart.; in his 81st year. 

On the 28th, at Wandsworth, Mr. George Cade; his 98th year. 

On the 30th, at Thames Ditton, Surrey, Harriet, Relict of the late Bartholomew 
Gibson, Esq. ; in her 96th year. 

On the 30th, in Regent Street, Edward Fitzwilliam, Esq., comedian and vocalist ; 
in his 67th year. 

Lately, in London, on his return from India, Alexander James Johnson, late 
Lieutenant H. M. Fifty-third Regiment, son of Major Johnson, late Forty-fourth 
Regiment, and grandson of the late Captain Alexander Johnson, Twenty-fifth 
Regiment; in his 23d year. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The subject of broadest interest in Parliament last night was the de- 
bate which arose on the motion by the Earl of Dery for a Select Com- 
mittce to inquire into the operation of the act 3d and 4th of William IV, 
chapter 85, for the better government of her Majesty's Indian territories. 

Lord Derby took an historical view of the origin and growth of the Com- 
pany from the time—two hundred years since—when it was so insignificant 
a trading community that it refrained from landing a single battalion of 
troops in its settlement from fear of exciting the jealousy of the neigh- 
bouring princes, to the present day, when, having dropped its entirely 
commercial character, it has attained political empire over a country 
extending over twenty-eight degrees of latitude, and embracing _—- 
lation of 150,000,000 souls—not so much by its army of 280, 
soldiers, as by a wise government and an enlightened humanity. He ex- 
plained the constitution of the Company; distinguishing the Proprietary, 
which has scarcely any function beyond that of receiving the dividends on 
its stock; and the Court of Directors, which has been stripped by the Impe- 
rial Legislature of all political power except that due to its ability to recall 
any and every officer in the Indian service from the Governor-General down- 
wards, but which has intentionally been intrusted to retain nearly all the 

atronage of the Indian service. Then he exhibited the machinery of the 
ard of Control, which now has the whole political power and administration 
of the Indian Government in its hands. He showed the nature of the Secret 
Committee, a body compounded of the Court of Dircetors and of the Board of 
Control, for the management of negotiations with the Indian princes. Then 
he explained the details of the local government in India—in its separate 
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political centres at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, but under the general con- 
trol of a Council presided over by the Governor-General. From the politi- 
cal framework of government he went into the dispensation of religion, the 
administration of justice, and the execution of publie works; showing how 
the first is more abundant under the influence of three bishops and 130 chap- 
lains; how the second is more pure under the administration of Eng- 
lish judges, while at the same time the natives are trained to the 
greater participation in judicial offices which is daily more and more 
opened to them; and how the third has become munificent and bene- 





ficial, under a government whose revenues have now reached a yearly 
amount of 25,000,000/. sterling. The whole of these subjects would come 
under the inquiry of the Committee, that they might consider and re- | 
port on them all; but practically the great questions would be, could the | 
government of India be administered without the intervention of the Court | 
of Directors ? would it be better that the nominal power should be exercised 

solely by the body which now exercises it really? Lord Derby himself has a | 
strong opinion on this matter, and he let out enough to show that that opin- | 
jon is in favour of retaining the Directory. 

The Earl of ELLENBoRoUGH went over the whole field, with a speech | 
exhibiting his practical knowledge of the subject, abounding in suggestions | 
of importance, but throughout toned with his understood antagonism to 
the Court of Directors, 

He admitted at the outset, “though with reluctance,” that the double | 

stem of government at present existing must of necessity be continued. 

mong the leading suggestions he made, were these—that the Crown should 
have the absolute power of nominating the Commander-in-chief, not only of 
Indfa, but of each of the Presidencies; that the Crown should be left at 
liberty to send what troops it thought fit, instead of only 20,000 as at pre- 
sent, without the consent of the Directors; and that at home the consti- | 
tuency for electing the Directors should be enlarged by giving every person, 
British and Native, who had served in the civil or military service of the 
Company, abroad or at home, a vote. 

e motion for a Select Committee was agreed to. 

Subjects of minuter but more immediate political interest engaged the 

ouse of Commons. 

Lord Joun Russett referred to the apprehension caused in the public | 
mind by what had occurred in “ another place” in reference to the dis- | 
solution of the present Parliament—to the belief, encouraged by the re- | 
cent words of Lord Derby, that “some circumstance has arisen to alter | 
the intention of Government to advise a dissolution of Parliament as soon 
as the state of public business would permit it.” He intimated that Sup- 

lies had been granted on the faith of another understanding, and that | 

fore further Supplies were granted, next Monday, a full explanation 
would be expected. 

Mr. Disrae.t volunteered explanation at the moment. 

He said that “‘a very great misconception has existed within the last two 
or three days with respect to the intentions of the Prime Minister”; and 
that “he never intended in any way to convey to the Parliament or the country 
the impression that his opinion on the subject of the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment was in the least degree changed.” This assurance Mr. Disraeli backed 
up with an elaborate repetition of the former statements that the Queen will 
be advised to dissolve as soon as those measures are passed which are deemed 
absolutely necessary and indispensable for the service of her Majesty, and 
the security and good government of her realm. 

Mr. Hume said, the one thing necessary is that Government should 
explain, now it has been some time in office, what are the measures it 
deems “necessary measures.” 

Mr. Conpen stated that he had received a letter from Lord Derby, 
complaining of the inaccuracy of the quotation from his speech in 1835 
about the votes of tenants, made by Mr. Cobden in the ballot debate. 
The words attributed to Lord Derby were these—*“ If the ballot should be 
carried, he, Lord Derby, should not be satisfied unless he saw his tenant 
put his ticket into the box at the election” ; but what he really said was, | 
that “if the ballot were carried there might be some landlords who would 
not be satisfied,” &e. The words as quoted by Mr. Cobden were in Han- 
sard, but Lord Derby now says that the Mirror of Parliament gives the 
other and the authentic version. Mr. Cobden heartily signified his ac- 
ceptance of the correction, and withdrew the strictures he made on the 
words attributed to Lord Derby—in order to transfer them to those ima- 
ginary landlords whom Lord Derby had in his mind’s eye when he made 
the speech in 1835. 

The other subjects were the issuing of a new writ for Harwich, after 
some debate ; the passage through Committee of the Corrupt Practices at 
Election Bill; the second reading of the Repayment of Advances Bill ; 
and the introduction of the Government Militia Bill. 

In introducing his Militia Bill, Mr. Watrote surprised the House by 
announcing, that he would move in Committee the insertion of a clause 
providing that any person who served two years should be entitled to be 
registered and to vote for the county in which he resides. 

The Cnancettor of the Excnrquer answered Mr. Brient, that a// the 
recommendations of the Committee on Salaries have now been carried out, 
including particularly that referring to the salary of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, 

The Cuancettor of the Excneqver announced that a new florin will 
be issued in about two months. 


Mr. Milner Gibson has placed on the paper of the House of Commons 
the following notice of amendment to the motion for the second reading 
of the Militia Bill— 

“ That this House is of opinion that it 
the Militia Bill in the present Parliament.’ 











is not expedient to proceed with 


Accepting Mr. Disraeli’s last explanation as to the dissolution of Par- 
liament, the Zimes holds Lord Derby to be “ still in debt, if not to a con- 
stitutional demand, at least to a pardonable curiosity.’’ Mr. Disraeli is 
held to have “ restored the original assurance, that as soon as such busi- 
ness as Ministers deemed absolutely necessary and indispensable should be 
transacted they would humbly recommend her Majesty to dissolve Parlia- 
ment. The tone in which he gave this and other assurances of a like 
effect forms a striking contrast to that of his chief, and has turned in his 
favour the balance of explicitness.”” This praise must refer to Mr. Disraeli’s 
manner, last night; for in substance, the new explanation is“aot much 
more precise than Lord Derby's. You are still left to construe both, in 
order to find out the meaning. But how is it that the necessity for all 
these explanations arises? or if there is the necessity for explaining, how 
is it that the matter cannot be made absolutely and unmistakeably clear 
once for all? There has not been the slightest pressure upon Ministers ; 





of public business; and therefore their peculiar and studied maneuver. 
ing looks as if the motive to it lay within. They have only to soy what 
are the measures which they contemplate as “necessary”; and if th 
make out that necessity, they will be allowed all neediul time. If the 
intent is straightforward, a few plain words would settle all doubt. Og 
course Ministers themselves know what those “necessary” measures are 
which they have in preparation, and they have only got to tell Pavlig. 
ment ; which they can do on Monday next. 


At a Court of Common Council, yesterday, a resolution to proceed with 
the Corporation Reform Bill was passed: an amendment was rejected, 
and the consequence will be that the Livery Companies will oppose the 
bill in Parliament. 

There is to be a grand promenade of the publie in the Crystal Palace 
today : seven military bands of music to play from two o'clock till half. 
past five! The building is to be open to the publie without payment 


| every day in the week, and on Saturdays by shilling tickets, for some 


time longer. 


At Monmouth, 
preference to Mr. 
428. 


pani, Mr. Bailey the Protectionist was chosen, in 
indsay the great Free-trade shipowner,—votes 600 to 


Mr. Edward Strutt bas issued an address to the electors of Nottingham 
accepting an invitation to stand. 


A telegraphic message sent from Dublin last night says—“ The election 
of a Roman Catholic Archbishop, in the room of the late Dr. Murray, 
took place today. The following are the names to be submitted to the 
Pope: Archbishop Cullen, dignissimus ; Dean Megler, dignior ; Mr. Dunn, 
dignus,” 


President Bonaparte’s Senate met on Thursday, and voted their master 
a dotation of 12,000,000 francs a year. 

We understand that a special joint mission is shortly to be sent by the 
~— and French Governments, at the instance of our Foreign Office, 
to Buenos Ayres, to arrange a treaty of commerce, and the free naviga- 
tion of the Parana. The Chevalier de St. Georges has, we believe, been 


| selected by the French Government, and he will have for his colleague a 


distinguished British naval officer, [Admiral Hotham, ] who played a pro- 
minent part in the operations of the British squadron there in 1846,—~ 
Morning Chronicle. 


There was a disastrous fire in Moor Street, Soho, last night, at the house 
of Mr. Oakley, fishmonger. Mr. and Mrs. Oukley were obliged to throw 
their boy out of window, and to leap out themselves; and a young woman 
— men were obliged to leap for it. Of the six, the recovery of five is 

ou b 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

The English Stock Market has been subject to but slight fluctuations; the 
variations in price not having exceeded } per cent; while the closing price 
this afternoon is the same as that of last week. The books of all the Stocks 
which have recently been closed for the dividends will open for private trans- 
fer on Tuesday next the 6th instant, and the dividends themselves will be 
paid to the public on Thursday the 8th. The Bank rate of discount con- 
tinues the same; but money has for the last few days been rather more in 
demand than previously. 

The transactions in the Foreign Market have been chiefly confined to the 
speculative Stocks—the South American and Mexican; and all of them con- 
tinue in demand. Mexican Stock has improved rather more than 1 per cent 
upon the reported prospect of a speedy payment of the indemnity-money for 
the advance of which negotiations are still pending with Messrs. Buring and 
Co. M. Falconnet is also to return to Mexico to resume his duties as agent 
to the Bondholders, by the next mail. The Peninsular Securities keep up: 
the transactions in Portuguese Bonds have not been important, but some 
large business has occurred in Spanish Stock, the market having been = 
ported by the investments of English capitalists against the large sales made 
on foreign account. The speculation in the certificates for the unconverted 
Coupons appears to have entirely subsided. A considerable demand for 
money was observable upon the oecasion of the settlement of the half-monthly 
Account in Foreign Bonds, on Tuesday and Wednesday last; much higher 
rates having been given to carry over Stock and Railway Shares than for 
some time. A very slight check io thence been given to speculation. 

The English Share Market (though in some cases firmer today) is lower at 
least for almost every class but Preference Shares. These continue in de- 
mand, and it is and has been for some time difficult to make purchases of 
this class of Shares at anything like the nominal prices. The Great Western 
Company have at last completed the issue of Four-and-a-half per Cent Pre- 
ference Shares to the proposed extent of 3,500,000/. ; and this description of 
Stock is now in demand at a premium. The French Shares have all im- 
proved ; and from the inereased rate of interest paid to carry over accounts 
in some of them upon the last settling-day, it would appear that a consider- 
able amount is held here upon speculation. The President of the Republic 
seems so fond of amalgamations and extensions of the terms of leases, that it 
is impossible to say what increased value may be given to these securities by 
operations of this character: hence a great incentive to speculation. 

SaruRnDay, T'wx.vs o’CLock. 

In the English Market, prices are the same as yesterday, Consols being 
98% % both for Money and the Account. There is nothing doing in Foreign 
Stocks, but the quotations are maintained. In the Share Market there bas 
been no particular movement. 





3 per Cent Consols.......... 983 ) Dutch 24 per Cents........- 1 
Ditto for Account. .......... 983 | Ditto 4 per Cents........ 924 34 ex d 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ shut | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 3 i i 
eee shut | Peruvian 6 per Cents ...... 105 7 exd. 
Long Annuities............. shut Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 35 6 
POOR chingcvecenesece shut | Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 98 100 
Exchequer Bills .........+.. 69 71 Russian 5 per Cents.....--- 112 14 
eae shut Ditto 44 per Cents ..... 103 4 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...... 99101 ex d.| Spanish Active 5 per Cen —_—- 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... #4 6 | Ditte 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 444 j 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ 102 4exd.| Ditto Deferred 3 per Cents 1851 YY 3 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 24 | Sardinian Bonds ........... 93 
Ditto 3 per Cents .......... 77 9exa| 





Cheatres auld Phusir. 


The engrossing subject of theatrical attention during the past week has 


been the opening of the two Italian houses,—the Royal Italian Opera on 
Saturday last, and Her Majesty's Theatre on Thursday. 


Covent Garden opened with Donizetti's Maria di Rohan; though this 
7 , 7° o = wh Da cet Cm without 
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~ April 3, 1852.] 
success. Now, however, being more satisfactorily performed, it was well 
and was repeated on Tuesday. Albeit not a work of first-rate 
excellence, it has considerable merit, bearing marks of the more solid and 
German style adopted by the composer in his latest works which he wrote 
for Paris and Vienna. We find in it, as compared with his earlier pieces, 
less monotony and more attention to dramatic declamation in the recita- 
tives, a greater use of contrapuntal resources and more artistic construc- 
tion in the concerted pieces, and more vigour and variety in the instru- 
mentation. As to the airs, if they present little or no melodie novelty, 
they are at least rendered more interesting by greater richness and inge- 
nuity in the accompaniments. 

The subject, taken from the popular French melodrama, Un Duel sous 
Richelieu, is well known to most theatrical readers. ‘The catastrophe is 
sufficiently tragic. A husband discovers a clandestine correspondence 
between his wife and his dearest friend, who had been secretly the lady's 
lover before her marriage. Betrayed at once in love and friendship, he 
is about to sacrifice his wife to his fury, when the friend enters, Turning 
upon him, he forces a pistol into his hand and drags him from the room. 
Shots are heard—the wife falls senseless, and the curtain drops. In this 
scene, which occupies the whole of the third act, the interest of the piece 
is concentrated ; and the strength of the situation seems to have inspired 
the composer to throw into the music a force and passion only equalled by 
him in some passages of La Favorita, an opera belonging to the same pe- 
riod of his career. The first and second acts, however, are weak and 
tedious, and ought to be compressed into one ; and an interminable ballet, 
unwarrantably thrust into the piece, ought to be entirely struck out, being 
not only absurdly introduced but very indifferently performed. 

The part of the Duke de Chevreuse is justly regarded as Ronconi’s mas- 
terpiece. In the scene where the deceived husband reads the fatal letter 
which awakens him from his dream of love and confidence, the withering 
effect of sudden despair, the bitter anguish followed by bursts of fury, 
and finally hardened into calm and ferocious resolution, are painted with 
terrible truth and power. It is a proof of the excellence beth of the mu- 
sic and its execution, that in this scene we entirely lose sight of both, and 
think only of the storm of passion to which they aid in giving expression. 
Madame Castellan acts the part of the heroine with much sweetness and 
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feeling; though the last scene demands greater tragic power than this | 


very charming performer is possessed of. As usual, her singing is pure 
and finished. 
lik; whose powers it does not display to advantage. On the first night, 
at least, his faculties did not seem to be roused, and his voice had more 
than its usual tremulousness. Mademoiselle Theresa Seguin, a young 
contralto, made a very promising débit in the part of De Gondi, 

On Thursday Gulielmo Tell wis performed at the same theatre, after an 
interval of three years. The great novelty was the appearance of Herr 
Ander in the character of Arnold. This performer has a high reputation 
in Germany, and deserves it, for he is a tenor of the first class, Covent 


Garden is uncommonly rich in tenors. By and by, with Mario, Tamber- | 
lik, and Ander, there will be a redundancy, and the puzzling question | 
Ander is excellent both as an actor | 


will occur, how to employ them all. 
anda singer. He painted beautifully the character of the youthful Swies 
hero, in which martial ardour is so gracefully blended with home feelings 
and affections. In the fine trio in the second act, his accents of grief for 
his father’s death were as pathetic as the famous war-cry “‘ Suivez moi!” 
was inspiring. His voice is a high tenor, very even, flexible, and able 
to answer the heavy demands made upon it by the composer; and 
the refinement of his style shows the finished artist. The part of 
Tell, though it gives its name to the opera, is but secondary. The 
only striking situation is the scene where he shoots at the apple on 
his son’s head; and the duet with Arnold, “ Dove vai,” is the only 
opportunity for the display of vocal power : of these opportunities Ronconi 
made the most. It is the great fault of this fine opera that it has no im- 
portant female part. 
sipid; and, but for one beautiful air, “ Sombre forét,” the part would 
contain nothing of the slightest value. 


Marini, who has returned after an absence of several years, was a good 
representative of Waiter. 

The opera was magnificently complete in all its accessories of chorus, 
orchestra, and spectacle. The “ gathering of the clans,” with the choral 
songs of each tribe as it approaches the rendezvous, and blending at 
length in one grand strain of triumphant harmony, is a thing that pro- 
bably never has been surpassed on the stage. The orchestra has gained 


the perfect discipline which it owes to Mr. Costa. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre also opened with Maria di Roham, but not 
in consequence of the other house having done so, for Her Ma- 


one of those which Mr. Lumley had recently produced at Paris. jt 
was a disadvantage, however, to be last on the ground; and Signor 
Ferlotti, the new baritone, had the further disadvantage of ap- 
pearing immediately after Ronconi, in Ronconi’s principal part. The 


The character of Count de Chalais is sustained by Tamber- | 
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The ballet promises to be strong this season, There were-twd diver- 
tissements ; one between the acts, and the other at the end of the opera. 
Mademoiselle Guy Stephan, a favourite before she migrated to Madrid, 
and now promising to be a greater favourite than ever, appeared in 
both of them; together with M. Mathieu, a young dancer of surprising 
elasticity. Stephan’s Spanish dances are the prettiest and most piquant 
things imaginable. 





The second Philharmonic concert, on Monday, was honoured with the 
presence of the Queen and Prince Albert, the Duke of Wellington, and an 
audience which completely filled the room. 

The programme contained nothing that was not well known to ama- 
teurs, yet it furnished the materials of a delightful concert. There was 
but one symphony, the Pastorale of Beethoven; but, en revanche, the 
three overtures were each a chef d’ceuvre,—Mendelssohn’s Meerstille und 
Glucklich Fahrt, Cherubini’s Les Deux Journdes, and Weber's Ruler of the 
Spirits. The fine scena of Fidelio, Florestan in bis dungeon, was sung by 
Sims Reeves; the duet from the Zauberfléte, “ La dove prende,”” by Cas- 
tellan and Ronconi; Mendelssohn's aria, “ Ah ritorna, etd del’ oro,” sung 
by Castellan at the previous concert, was repeated by desire of the Royal 
visitors ; Ronconi sang the simple and pathetic air of old Stradella, “ Se 
i miei sospiri” ; and Rossini’s charming and picturesque duet, “ I mari- 
nari,” was sung by Reeves and Ronconi. Piatti and Bottesini played a 
duet - the violoncello and double-bass,—marvellous fiddling, but that 
was all. 

It was an animated concert, and evidently pleased everybody. It was 
about half an hour shorter than usual ; which was all the better, for these 
concerts are often too protracted. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

The Great Exhibition lecture of this week was on “ Cotton an element 
of industry, its confined supply, and its extending consumption from in- 
creasing and improving agencies.” Mr, Bazley, President of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, was the lecturer ; Prince Albert presided; 
the Earl of Granville, the Earl of Harrowby, and Mr. Cobden, were 
among the listeners. 

A striking historical view of the rise of the cotton-manufacture in the 
last century, and its extraordinary development in the present century, 
was given. In the first five years of the last century, our whole con- 
sumption of cotton was about one million pounds, and the number of 
our people employed about twenty-five thousand ; at the beginning of this 
century, the quantity consumed had risen fifty-two fold—to one million 


| pounds per week, and the workmen were ten times multiplied—one hun- 


Mathilde, the Austrian Princess, is thoroughly in- | 


Madame Castellan did all that | 
could be done—she was elegant and graceful, and warbled the air prettily. | 


| may be grown almost without limit. 


iece, nevertheless, was well and successfully performed; and Signor | 


erlotti came bravely off the field. He is an excellent artist ; qualitied, 
we think, to take most of Coletti’s parts, and perhaps some others. From 
his appearance as well as the quality of bis voice, we suppose him 
to be in the prime of life. He has a well-set figure, and a 
face possessed of intelligence and expression; he moves with ease 
and dignity, and acts with energy and passion. His voice is 
, mellow, and sufficiently powerful ; and he hasa pure Italian style. 

Of course he fell short of Ronconi in the great scene, not so much 
in strength as in the power of throwing himself, as it were, into the cha- 
racter, and merging the singer in the tragedian. In the air in which 
Chevreuse gives vent to the tumult of feelings roused by his fatal discovery, 
Ferlotti sang too elaborately, addressed himself too much to the pit, and 
acknowledged the applause he received by a profusion of bows and ges- 


~ ~ Ae ; . - for home use for three thousand years, 
jesty’s was prior in the date of the announcement; the piece being | bags 7° tageaiaartnget 5 * oe — 


dred and twenty-five thousand; in the year 1851, the quantity consumed 
was seven hundred and sixty millions of pounds,—more than twice as 
much in a single day os originally in the whole year, and the actual 
workers in the manufacture were a million and a quarter. 

The extent and character of our industry compared with foreign nations 
was exhibited. The European Continent and the United States have now 
come up to the point, if yon put all their industry together, of manufac- 
turing as much as we ourselves. Some of the Continental yarns and cloths 
in the Great Exhibition were almost if not quite on a par with our own 
in point of fineness, while the French products were superior in taste. It 
is known that our pursuit of cheapness is beginning to injure us, and that 
foreigners are now obtaining some of our custom from the more real 
value they give for their somewhat less tempting prices. Yet it is true 
that the mass of our fabries are superior to all others in their real value, 
and that the taste of our wares is rapidly improving. By the resources 
of our ingenious machinery we have recently surpassed, both in experi- 
ment and for practical work, the wonderful skill of the Indian spinners 
and weavers, hitherto unapproached, in the preparation of the finest 
muslins: in fact, we have recently exported finer machine-spun yarns to 
India than have ever been made by human fingers; and we may soon 
expect to receive thence, fabrics which shall combine European skill 
with Indian design and taste, in pattern and colour, 

But the raw material of this great national industry comes almost ex- 
clusively from one foreign country. The yearly cost of our cotton supply 
is eighteen millions sterling: out of this sum we pay fifteen millions to 
the United States of America alone, and we do not pay above two mil- 
lions sterling to our own colonies. The yearly cotton crop of the United 
States is worth thirty millions sterling—nearly the value of our whole 
yearly consumption of wheat. It is no more necessary than it is fit that 
this should continue. The British West India Islands are capable of 


some notable recruits, Piatti and Bottesini in particular; and maintains | STOW'"S cotton as well, and as extensively, as the United States. At 


Port Natal cotton of the most excellent quality may be grown, and to any 
reasonable extent. In Australia, cotton equal to the finest of the fine 
Then there is India, with its 
enormous extent, the parent land of cotton, where it has been cultivated 
One piece of suitable soil of the 
size of the county of Yorkshire would yield a larger supply than is now 
required for the whole consumption of Great Britain. 

Such were the broad features of Mr. Bazley’s lecture. Prince Albert 
added to the vote of thanks, which was moved by Earl Granville, his own 
personal thanks to the lecturer, as well for this as for other excellent lee- 
tures on the subject in Lancashire, where the Prince saw and was struck 
with the skill and wisdom of the organization of Mr. Bazley’s own great 
establishment. 





PREPARATION FOR THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
BarNstaPLe. Lord Ebrington stands, in room of his brother the Honour- 
able N. Fortescue, and it is said he will head the poll; and that another 


| Free-trader will get in with him, and oust Mr. Bremridge the sitting Pro- 


tures, very polite and respectful towards the audience, but not quite | 


a “ws for an actor whose soul is in his part. 

he other principal parts were well supported. Madame Fiorentini, 
as the heroine, was on a par with Madame Castellan—looked and moved 
as gracefully, and sang as well. Calzolari, like Tamberlik, had an un- 


grateful part, but did his best with it. The mise en scéne was splendid 
and in excellent taste; the choruses were well sung; the orchestra was 
complete and effective, and once more under Mr. Balfe’s direction. 


Yet there is another Protectionist candidate in the field, 


tectionist Member. 
But it is said that he has not much chance. 


Sir F. Frazer of Pilton House. 









Bo.ton. Mr. Peter Ainsworth has pledged himself to a contest with Sir 
Joshua Walmsley. He has declared for Free-trade, and for Parliamentgry. 
Reform, and for the ballot, but would not support Mr. Hume’s motion, 4 

CampripGe. Mr. Adeane has withdrawn ; and Protectionist plans gre not 
rearranged. Mr. lreland of Ousden Park and Mr. Ball were nam@ ata 
public meeting, and the latter was nominated, but he was not pregent to J 


assent. There is no doubt some Protectionist will attack Mr. Townley 

Duper. Mr. Benbow will, no doubt, by the aid of Lord Ward, be 
elected. 

Exerer. It was announced that Sir Fitzroy Kelly would appear, and that 
Mr. Divett would yield his seat at summons; but now Mr. Divett says in 
an address that he ‘shall hold on as a Free-trader, and it is doubtful if Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly will show himself. 











WMamrsuree, Sourn. At a meeting of the South Hants Society for the 
Protection of British Industry, held last week at Botley, it was resolved to 
support Mr. Compton, the present Member, at the next election, and to op- 
pose Lord Charles Wellesley, unless his Lordship will support all Lord Derby’s 
measures. 

Honrron. Mr. Richard Sommers Gard, of Exeter, Protectionist, appears 
as a candidate. 

Hvuppersrietp. Mr. Cheetham has now declined to renew his contest 
with the sitting Whig Member, Mr. Stansfield. Mr. William Williams, “a 
werent of much popularity,” and “ of the school of Cobden,” has taken 
the field. 

Hytur. Mr. Brockman is invited by his constituents to remain. 

Iste or Wieut. Colonel Harcourt has announced himself a candidate. 
He is a rigid Conservative; but he says, in his address, that he shall vote 
against any reimposition of the duty on corn. 

LANCASHIRE, hours. The retirement of Mr. Henry is from ill health. 
The Daily News says—* It is expected that Mr. Alderman Watkins will be 
brought forward in place of Mr. Henry. Mr. Watkins is a Manchester mer- 
chant of Free-trade and Liberal politics, and is highly respected in the 
country.” 

Liverroon, The Roman Catholics have carried their point, through the 
generous conduct of Sir Thomas Birch. Sir Thomas has announced his in- 
tention to retire from the representation, that the Liberal interest may be 
concentrated on the return of two Free-traders. Accordingly, Mr. J. C. 
Ewart, brother of Mr. W. Ewart, the Member for Dumfries, a resident on 
the banks of the Mersey, highly respected for his principles and character, 
has been solicited, and he has consented, to stand as Mr. Cardwell’s colleague. 
The 1 rotestant and Catholic Free-traders will unite in support of the two, 
and _eir return is thought comparatively safe. 

Lewrs. The Liberals and Peelites have resolved at public meeting to 
merge all minor differences, and unite to return Mr. H. Fitzroy, a Lord of 
the Admiralty during the last Peel Administration, and the Honourable H. 
Brand, late private secretary to Sir George Grey. 

Mertuyr. In consequence of Sir John Guest’s continued indisposition, it 
is rumoured that Dr. Layard will be a candidate for the representation of 
Merthyr at the approaching election. Dr, Layard is, we believe, related to 
Lady Charlotte Guest.—Swansea Herald. 

NorrincHamsuire, Sovurn. ‘ An unexpected change has occurred,” says 
the Zimes, “ which will result in the rejection of Mr. Hildyard, as one of the 
Farmers’ candidates. A strong requisition to Lord Newark will be presented 
in a day or two, inviting his Lordship to allow himself to be put up in no- 
mination along with Mr. Barrow, and in case of this being accepted no doubt 
they would be returned without opposition. Thus the differences which have 
recently existed between the owners and occupiers of the division would be 
amicably settled.” 

Norwicu. The Liberal members of the Town-Council have selected Mr. 
Warner, B.A. Oxon., a Reformer, to stand with the sitting Liberal, Mr. Peto. 

Rocupate. The Reform Association have set on foot a requisition of 
electors to Mr. Edward Miall, of London, editor of the Nonconformist. Mr. 
Henry Kelsall, of Rochdale, father-in-law of Mr. Peto the Member, is also 
named. And it is now said that a Tory Free-trader will be put forward. 

Rye. The present Whig Member, Mr. H. M. Curteis, retires. A requi- 
sition is to be presented to Mr. Pomfret, an active County Magistrate, of 
Conservative principles, who, it is understood, will consent to come forward. 
His success is all but certain. 

Suerrietp. The Sheffield Free Press announces that Mr. George Hadfield, 
of Manchester, but a native of Sheffield, will probably be brought forward as 
a candidate. 

Srarrorp. Mr. Sergeant Allen is to have two other candidates swimming 
abreast with him—Mr. Arthur Otway, a Free-trader and a forward Liberal ; 
and Mr. Phillips, a barrister of the Northern circuit, said to be a member of 
the Anti-Corn-law League. But Mr, Phillips has not yet done any overt 
act of candidateship. 

Tavistock. Mr. Samuel Carter, of the Western Circuit, offers himself by 
address as a supporter of Mr. Hume’s four points. 

Trventon. They say simply, that Lord Palmerston and Mr. Heathcoat 
will be reélected. 

WaALuinGrorp. Mr. Blackstone, the faithful Protectionist, is to retire, 
for reasons not publicly stated, but understood to be local and personal. His 
friends bring forward Mr. Malins, Queen’s counsel of the Chancery bar, as 
Conservative and Protectionist, but as an economist of public expenditure, 
and a law reformer. Mr. Alfred Morrison, son of the great London mer- 
chant, and of Basildon Park, Berks, whose interest in the borough has been 
nursed for some years, will come forward as a Liberal and Free-trader. 

Watsatt. Mr. Forster isthe only candidate. ‘Since Mr. Littleton’s re- 
tirement he has received the undivided support of all sections of the Liberal 
party, and his election is regarded by the inhabitants of the borough as per- 

tly secure.” 

Wincuester. Sir James Buller East has positively declared to his pee. 
pal supporters here that he will not vote for a return to protective duties; 
he upon other questions, he is disposed to give Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment an independent support.—Hampshire Independent. It is said that 
Mr. Andrews, the Mayor of Southampton, who resides at Winchester, will 
be nominated. 

Wootwicn. Mr. Peter Rolt, the contractor, having hada requisition pre- 
sented to him, has consented to stand on Conservative principles. 

ScoTLanp. 

Buresuims. Mr. Stuart Wortley retires to make way, we understand, for 
Captain Stuart, the son of Mr. Patrick James Stuart.—Scotsman. 

Geax ANDSHETLAND. Mr. Inglis, the young but professionally distin- 

ished Solicitor-General, set out some days ago to canvass the Isles against 

r. Anderson the sitting Member. 

Perri. The Honourable Arthur Kinnaird has offered himself to supply 
the vacancy in Perth caused by Mr. Fox Maule’s migration in pursuit of a seat 
in Forfarshire. Mr. Charles Gilpin, the London Quaker publisher, redeems 
former promises to come forward. There is some talk of a Protectionist can- 
didate—the Honourable C. Lyon. 

TRELAND. 

Cartow. Mr. Sadleir stands fast. There is talk of a Ministerial opponent. 

Dunpatk. The Louth Advertiser states that Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh will 
retire from Dundalk, in order to become a candidate for Yarmouth. 

Gatway County. Mr. T. A. Bellew, son of Sir M. D. Bellew, has issued 
an address, declaring his determination to ‘* oppose any Government that 
will not bring forward as a Cabinet measure the appropriation of the Church 
soagoeliies to their primitive pu s.’’ He is in favour of ‘* liberal grants 
to be-upplied to separate Catholic education,” and ofa fair measure of tenant 
right; and he urges the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. 

DARE County. The Marquis of Kildare retires. Mr. O'Connor 
Henchy has addressed the electors, as an opponent of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, and an advocate of Free-trade, Tenant-right, and the Maynooth 
grant. 

Monacuan County. Sir George Forster has addressed the electors as a 
supporter of Lord Derby’s Government ; but he is silent about Protection. 

EW Ross. Sir Thomas Redington is to be opposed by Mr. Gavan Duffy, 
editor of the Nation newspaper. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PREPARATION FOR THE AUTUMN. 

Ir is a good while ago since the Protectionist leaders avowed 
that they could hope nothing for their cause from the present 
House of Commons. The party must wait for a general election, 
But they could wait with hope, with confidence, with an absolute 
foreknowledge that an appeal to the country on the one question of 
Free-trade or Protection would give them a Protectionist House 
of Commons, and enable them to undo the ruinous, wicked, and 
so-forth work of Peel and Cobden. It was unpleasant to have to 
wait so long; but the good time must come sooner or later, and the 
would wait patiently in consideration of the certainty of the triumph 
of their cause whenever the Free-trade House of Commons should 
be sent about its business. Then should Peel’s treason to his 
country be made entirely manifest, by the proof that he had 
carried Free-trade in a Parliament not representing the views of 
the people on that question: then would happen this, that, and 
the other delightful products of a reversal by the nation of the 
unjust, insane, monstrous, &e. policy of the greedy manufacturers : 
then would England be gloriously saved from ruin and misery and 
what not. Well, carly last year, the grand opportunity arrived. 
Lord Derby obtained the Government, with permission to dissolve, 
But, instead of saving us in the manner promised, he thought 
that a dissolution just at that time would be inconvenient on 
account of the Great Exhibition; and therefore, since he could 
not then accomplish the sole object of his political existence, he 
would retreat for the présent, restore the Government to Lord 
John Russell, and bide his time. This shuffling escape of their 
leader from an engagement which he wanted resolution to fulfil, 
imposed on the Protectionist masses. Again the Country Party 
was persuaded to be patient and confident: the hour of their 
victory was only postponed; a general election would inevitably 
come, and then, assuredly, the question of questions would be 
happily settled. Well, the general election does come at last ; 
but the question of questions is coolly dropped. Nor is this 
done merely by jesuitical ambiguity of words, by the use of 
phrases with a double meaning, by blowing hot and cold with the 
same breath, by those arts of rhetoric which timid pride employs 
to sneak out of a difficulty. The Coppocks of the Derby party have 
received their instructions. We are stating an important fact. It 
is now a settled point among Lord Derby’s adherents, candidates 
for seats in Parliament, that they are to throw over Protection in 
so many plain words—to declare themselves openly unqualified 
Free-traders—provided they find this course expedient as a means 
of gaining their election. This course has been already taken by 
several Government candidates, and others are preparing to take 
it. Its deliberate adoption as a party move settles two questions 
in particular. In the first place, it settles the question of Pro- 
tection, by withdrawing it from Lord Derby’s “appeal to the 
country.” After all said and done, this election is not to turn on 
the point of “ protection to British industry.” There is to be no 
“ decision,” no “ verdict,” no “appeal.” The whole subject is vir- 
tually extirpated from our politics. 

Hence another settlement, equally plain if not so marvellous. 
Because Lord Derby “goes to the country” without a cause or 
a ery, the result of his “ appeal” is known beforehand. The 
Coppocks of all the parties can make up their lists now, and 
have made them up. Any busybody may see them at the Reform 
and Carlton. There will, of course, be a considerable change of 
persons; that always happens: but the relative strength of parties 
will not be altered materially or even appreciably. We are not 
speaking without book. Lord Derby, having official influence at 
his disposal, may gain ten votes, or twenty at the outside, perhaps 
not five. There is no other candidate for power, nor any party 
that differs from his in going to the country with a plain question. 
The new House of Commons, varying of course from the present 
with regard to persons, will be the same House politically. 
The election is a great sham; and we might just as well go on 
with the Parliament which is about to be dissolved. Or rather, 
the country is subjected to the inconveniences of a general election 
which can serve no public end—which has no object save that of 
enabling Lord Derby to humour his own pride by pretending in the 
autumn that he did not abandon Protection, but that it abandoned 
him. He makes the country pay dear for his miserable whistle. 
This must be borne—thanks to Lord John Russell for having advised 
the Queen to take a step which necessitated this sham election. 
But though we have to grin and bear it, is that a reason for the 
desponding indifference which would leave the future to be wholly 
resolved by the chapter of accidents? On the contrary, should 
not our foreknowledge of the results of the general election induce 
us to take thought beforehand for the time when the present House 
of Commons, with some new faces and a new lease of power, will 
meet again in autumn? Nay, is it impossible that op | fore- 
thought should suggest means of rendering the general election 
productive of something better for the country than a salve for the 
wounds of Lord Derby’s pride? If candidates and electors would 
consider these questions, there might yet be to some extent a real 
and valuable appeal to the country. 

Speaking generally, the evil to be averted is that which has made 
the present House of Commons so inefficient since 1846—a state of 
the representative body in which no party has a majority of its 
own. If things be allowed to take their course on the Derby- 
Disraeli tack, the new Parliament will consist, like the present, of 
four minorities,—but with this difference, however, that Protection 
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dead and gone, the Disraelites will have nothing to do but 
keep office if they can, the Russellites will be naked Whigs; the 
Peclites nothing but heirs of a great name; and the Cobden- 
Humeites nothing but grumblers and dreamers. Considering that 
Protection is really dead now, though not yet buried, the difference 
is but trifling. What comes next ? Judging of Lord Dei by by 
his whole career, and by his character as it is known to some and 
js fast becoming known to the public through the operation of 
the responsibilities of oflice, one should predict with confidence, 
that, if he were let to have his own way, he would seize the op- 

rtunity of retreating with a sort of dignity, because with an 
air of patriotic submission to the verdict of the country, from the 
hated toils and cares of the a But Lord Derby | 
will probably not be allowed to indulge his own inelina- 
tions. As nO man answers more readily to the a if you | 
hit him in the right place, he may be goaded by his Chancellor | 
of the en el into striving for the retention of the Go | 
vernment withovt a majority in the Commons. If that | 
should happen, the real head of the Derby Ministry will be Mr. 
Disraeli; and we shall behold a spectacle. But only for a short 
time. Whether Lord Derby shall retire as respectably as will be 
possible after having worried Parliament and the country with a 
general election for no public purpose, or shall attempt, what he now | 
condemns, to go on as the Minister of a minority—his retirement | 
cannot be far off. In the latter case, the other three minorities 
will soon join to get rid of a Disraeli Government. The early de- 
mise, therefore, of the present Ministry may be assumed. What | 
next? A Russell-Grey restoration? Impossible ; for two reasons, | 
either of which is sufficient: first, because a Disraeli Government | 
for some time would be more endurable than the revival of | 
pure Whiggery in office; and secondly, because Whiggery could 
not keep office for a week without Peelite support for the sake 
of Free-trade,—a support which ceases absolutely and for ever 
on the day of the funeral of Protection. In the new Parlia- 
ment, as in this, the Russell-Grey party will be in a hopeless 
minority. The Peelites and the Cobdenites are in the same pre- 
dicament. In a word, (and a pregnant word it is,) not one of 
the four parties will be able to “ carry on the Queen’s Government.” 
The Queen will not be able to keep Lord Derby, or to send for 
anybody else with a prospect of keeping him. That is the state 
of things to be dealt with in the autumn. The national want 
which we described last week, will then be felt as a sharp hunger 
—the want of aman with a policy. If Sir Robert Peel were still 
amongst us, he would be forced to take the Government. He 
would also be supported by an overwhelming majority drawn from 
all the four parties, none of which is able by itself to make a 
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measure shall come into practical operation, its working will inevit- 
ably give occasion to a new spirit in the bulk of the public. Of 
course those who are charged with its administration will not ne- 
glect to improve the spirit ; the public exercises will strengthen it; 
and every report from abroad which may lend an aspect of reality 
or imminent bearing to the threat of aggression will give a new 
impulse to the spirit. Experienced politicians can hardly be blind 
to the chance that such a spirit may take possession of the land ? 

What then are the ultra-economists doing, except placing them- 
selves in the minority ; taking pains to be at issue with the great 
facts of the day—to put themselves on the losing side? In short, 
are they not doing their very best to avoid retaining any influence 
to themselves ? 


THE WINE-DUTIES INQUIRY. 

Wnuewn Mr. Chisholm Anstey failed in carrying the terms of his 
motion for a Select Committee on the Wine-duties, but succeeded 
in obtaining its object, we think that the result was exactly what 
ought to have been permitted. Mr. Disraeli was right in correct- 
ing the statistics advanced to support the motion, which were too 
much based on a comparison of the present times with old bibing 
times. The value of statistics lies in the text, and not in the arith- 
metical figures; and if you compare two periods socially dissimilar, 
the figures simply tell nothing. On the other hand, although Mr. 
Disraeli’s argument is thus far sound, his own statistics do not tell 
much. Mr. Anstey asked for his Committee to consider a plan for 
reducing the duties on wine according to a plan which he will 
propose, on the ground that the revenue has “declined.” It 
as not declined, for Mr. Disraeli showed that it is all but sta- 
tionary. But that fact is tantamount to a decline, when 
we consider that the population has steadily increased, that 
the means of the middle classes have very greatly increased, 
that their expenditure on luxuries has immensely increased, 
and that the taste for wine has extended in at et a pro- 
portionate degree,—a fact notorious to all who are familiar with 
the habits of the middle classes. Drunkenness has shrunk into 
infinitely small proportions in comparison with the “ good old days 
when George the Third was King”; but a moderate, and we may 
even say a tasteful use of that liquor, which is beautiful to the eye 
as well as to the palate and to the sense of bien-etre, has steadily 
advanced with the general advance of social refinement. 

Still it is equally notorious, that the actual use of wine is 
stringently kept under by the heavy prices which follow from 
heavy duties. Not that at any one sitting the consumption might 
be much larger; for hospitality is piqued to retain no niggard 
grasp on the jewel of the dinner-table; but the use is restricted, 





Government that can last. He: patriot Minister in his grave, | in the vast ——— of instances, to holyday occasions. It may 


England must do as well as she zan without him; but as Nature 
abhors a vacuum—as supply follows demand —as the complete un- 
derstanding and full recognition of an evil are the first steps 
towards the proper remedy—we may gather from our regrets at Sir 
Robert Peel’s absence the probable course of events in the autumn. 
All the parties being reduced to simple minorities, with no tie 
amongst them except the common disposition to join in preventing 
any of them from carrying on the Government, it follows that 
there must be a new cast of parties, and a fusion resulting in a 
majority. Protection being gone, there is nothing to prevent 
the most sagacious and capable men of all the parties from com- 
bining in the construction of the only sort of policy that can enlist 
a majority—one of action in many departments of Conservative 
Reform. After agreement on subjects, the choice of a leader for 


be said that a familiarity with wine and a liking for it have ex- 
tended, but not the consumption in round quantities. Such facts 
prove the severe effect of the duties, and ought to be well con- 
sidered by Mr. Anstey’s Committee. That Committee will make a 
mistake if its conclusions be based merely on the comparative 
statistics of the publican or tavern-keeper and the actual “ de- 
liveries” of the wine-merchant: it should extend the survey to 
the multiplication of petty wine-merchants in suburb and village, 
and to the usages of the middle classes at home. 

Another operation of the duties has often been mentioned, but 
must not for that reason be omitted by Mr. Anstey and his colleagues 
—it is the operation of the duties in restricting the choice of wines. 
The “ mere English reader ” in that field of gustative poetry is ac- 
quainted only with the heavy wines of Portugal and Spain, or the 





Prime Minister would be comparatively easy. Some process of the 
kind seems to be a predestined work of the autumn. Prudent can- 
didates will look forward to this necessity, and think of it, per- 
haps speak of it, when addressing electors. It is a subject of more 
profitable reflection for constituencies than the sham questions and 
false issues which the Derby-Disraeli tactics will take on to every 
hustings. Since this election has become a matter of no interest 
apart from local and personal considerations, both constituencies 
and candidates would do well to 7 themselves with that poli- 
tical preparation for the autumn which a profound conviction of its 
ouelianay has induced us to indicate. 


VOLUNTARY ISOLATION. 
Or all parties in Parliament, the opponents of any Militia Bill at 
all seem to be the most hardy—they are the only folks who retain 
their equanimity unbroken, equally before the fear and the oppor- 
tunity of war. The Duke of Wellington, Mr. Fox Maule, and Mr. 
Walpole, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Disraeli, 
are all cowards, who stand in dread of invasion; while Mr. Hume 
laughs such a shadow-fear to scorn, and Mr. Cobden chivalrously 
relies on the honour of French officers. Talk of augmenting the 
Militia rather than the Standing Army! Although you may have 
ten militiamen for the same cost as one soldier, the economists 
) that cheap kind of force, and stand out for the handsomer 
orm. 

Now the public at large does not go along with that view; and, 
for the sake of the gentlemen in question, we fear that they are 
destined to witness a considerable change in the fashions of the 
day. The sense of gratification in the preparatives for a national 
force has by no means evaporated. If the petitions are mostly on 
the other side, it is because the advocates of defence have mostly 
es action to petition; or await to see the resolve of that 

vernment, whichever it may be, that shall carry a Militia Bill 
—for it is quite clear that a Militia Bill, from the Government for 
the time being, we are destined to have. But whenever such a 





watery wines of France and Germany—unless he pay a high price 
for champagne wines. Now he likes a oh oven chan but he 
does not like to get drunk; and therefore the fruity wines of the 
Mediterranean would exactly suit him. He occasionally gets a 
taste of some wine bearing an Italian name, finds it “hot,” and 
condemns it: he has in truth been drinking an Italian wine dis- 
— in brandy—not a happy clothing. The fact is, that the 
talian wines brought over here must be “ doctored”: they do not 
keep long; and, as we have before explained, a heavy duty makes 
a slow sale, and a slow sale kills Italian wine, unless it be “ dot- 
torato alla Francese.” Relieve the sale of that impediment; let 
the luscious or aromatic particular wines, and even better ordin 
wines, come in; and the Englishman would soon agree with Redi 
and Bacchus, that the Italian wines are the nobles of their order, 
Montepulciano their King. 
These are practical considerations which the Committee ought 
not to overlook. To guide and cheer them in their labours, let there 
be brought, and considered in Committee, divers Bacchie samples ; 
, and then let honourable gentlemen testify to their sensations in 
| passing from the clear sunny wines of Italy to the bleak wines of 
| France, the nominal wines of Germany, or that heavy port of 
| which porter is the comparative degree—all honour still to old 
port, the very blood of the immortal Methuen Treaty, the sound 
| support of our venerated Constitution, the “ sostegno e —— ”" of 
our Established Church at national feasts. Let its ruby floods still 
| sustain the throne of our Ocean Queen; politically let us stick to 
| port; but in the moments of less severe business, let England, like 
| Ariadne, be consoled with a pone and let Monckton 
| Milnes report thereon—his blue book, of course, in verse. 


CIVIL WAR IN THE BOOK-TRADE. 
Tue publishers are again dragged before the public through a dis- 
turbance in their trade: this time, however, the dispute arises, not 
on the score of copyright, but of price-right. 
The bookselling trade may be divided into two classes—those 
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who are chiefly or solely publishers of books, and those who are | 


simply vendors; though the two sections are divided by no very 
distinct line, and several houses of high respectability combine the 
two functions. Indeed, the total separation of the publisher is a 
practice new to the trade, and of recent origin. The publisher 


issues a given work to the public at a certain price; but a deduc- | 


tion is made from that price on the sale of the book to the retail 


dealer, of twenty-five per cent, and a further reduction to those | 


who “subscribe” an order for the book before it is published, 
with yet further reductions as a bounty on wholesale trading. 
It will be observed that the trade differs from most though not 
all branches of commerce, in having a fixed selling price; whereas 
in most other trades the fixed point is the cost or the wholesale 
price, and each dealer makes what profit he can; the one who 


undersells his fellows, however, always being regarded with jeo- 


lousy. On the strength of the margin allowed by the publisher, 
several of the retail booksellers have introduced that form of deal- 


ing into their own trade, and, treating the publisher’s as the fixed | 
price, have made abatements on their own profit to attract a larger | 
custom ; and hence the dispute. It is impossible logically to deny | 


the right of the publisher to lay his own conditions upon the 
issues of that which he is the first to put forth; and he is able to 
enforce those conditions by dealing with such booksellers alone as 
adhere to his compact. Consultative steps to that end have been 
taken by the principal publishers, at the instance of the great 
body of retailers; whereupon arises amongst other retailers a great 
outcry against the “ combination.” The Zimes so far joins the 
Opposition side as to applaud competition and “ free” trade, and to 
drag “the Amalgamated Publishers” before the public; and the 


Westminster Review, in the number just issued, tears open the | 
| might go far either to settle the great questions of the trade onee 


whole subject of “ The Commerce of Literature.” 

That is the story as far as the events have yet proceeded; but 
in a comprehensive view it is not the whole. A much larger con- 
test has already lasted for some time; and it is waged not only in 
the open market but even in the uncertain breasts of individuals, 
new ideas contending with old. No traveller by railway can have 
failed to notice a new class of book, which has existed for some 
years, and is steadily multiplying—the shilling volume. We 
= not of the author’s work, but of the mere material form. 


ks have long been cheaper in France than in England, and con- | 


ventional prices or sizes—like those of our three-volume novels— 
have almost eeased to exist. With little literature of its own, 
much French language, and separate laws, to Belgium the idea of 
underselling was no doubt suggested by the power of evading all 
the original or preliminary cost, whieh consists not only in copy- 
right, but also in risk, in raising the repute of a book by adver- 
tising, and so forth; and Belgium has systematically undersold 
France in her own works. What Belgium is to France the United 
States have become to England; and a special statute, to which we 
have obtained the adhesion of important Continental states, is in- 
tended to prevent this kind of “ piracy,” by forbidding importation 
of editions alien to the country of the original author or publisher. 


eopyright charges. The American publisher anticipates what in 
England we should call an immense sale, and he constructs his vo- 
lume with that view, at a price that shall not limit its spread. And 

succeeds. It is not uncommon for works even of a scientific cha- 
racter to sell tens upon tens of thousands. No doubt, works of 
the very highest character do not enter a market of that extension ; 
but the immense mass of the Americans, after their hasty way, 
are a reading people. 

The possibility of publishing for a popular demand is thus proved, 
and the shilling volume is the most obvious of divers forms with 
which the system is introducing itself into this country; hitherto, 
however, through the backward state of reading, taste, or opportu- , 
nity in the mass of the people, without that degree of absolute suc- | 
éess that would overcome the doubts and hesitations of most pub- | 
lishers. They allege several objections to the introduction of the | 


tice, especially three: they have to pay the author, which the | 


rican has seldom done, though he is now learning to do so; 
they have to pay a tax on paper; and they have to pay heavily for 
advertisements through the operation of the advertisement-tax. 
These are substantial objections, and not to be disregarded. 
Nevertheless, they do not get rid of the obvious truth, that those | 
who endeavour to uphold the ancient system in its integrity are 
fighting against events and facts. We have already recognized the | 
ublisher’s right to fix the conditions of his own original sale ; and | 
The practice of underselling bears with peculiar hardship against 
those publishers who combine a retail with a wholesale trade, 
since the underseller, to attract customers, may undersell the | 
original publisher in his own wares. There can be no doubt, | 
however, that the practice is only one form of the general | 
tendency to bring down prices; and that in maintaining the | 
selling price, publishers, even those who do not retail, are main- 
taining the outpost of the wholesale price. But can they sustain 
the contest ? It would be impossible to answer the question with 
certainty, or to advise with absolute confidence the course to be 
taken, either to continue that attempt, or to pass over the transi- 
tion state with a minimum of inconvenience. The ordinary ’eute- 
ness of traders is inducing them to force the American system 
amongst us. Free-trade dogmas proclaim “ the rights of tht pub- 
lic.” om bo ee - —- in which there were 
@omparatively few publishers, depending upon a mark«t compara- 
tively limited, in the affluent classes of society : the reading public 
has immensely increased, but its increase is not exactly coincident 





But the plan of cheap literature has seized fast hold of American | 
society, independently of any piratical exportation, or even of any | 


with the extension of wealth; on the contrary, the majority of 
readers are in moderate circumstances. Besides, to eep au 
courant, even those who are better off have to buy a largely in. 
creased number of books. 
It appears to us that the uncertainty of the whole question sug. 
sts the proper recourse—inquiry. Not knowing exactly what to 
o for the best, upon the whole, the trade had better ask itself 
what to do, and take the advice of its friends. According to 
letter from Messrs. Longman and Mr. Murray, in the Zimes, g 
reference has been made to “ Lord Campbell and several other 
eminent literary men,” and the publishers “ await to be informed 
of their conclusions.” We are not told in this letter what is the 
nature or extent of the “case” which the publishers have laid 
before the “ eminent literary men”; though the value of the con. 
clusions would ina great degree depend upon the fulness and 
breadth of the case ; and also, we suspect, in some degree upon the 
fulness and breadth of the tribunal arbitrating upon the subject, 
As it is not easy to obtain real knowledge together with the 
technical “ impartiality” implied in absolute segregation from the 
interests concerned, perhaps such a tribunal should proceed on the 
principle of representation; including not only representatives of 
the two sections of the bookselling class, but also probably of the 
author class. To indicate what we mean, such a committee might 
comprise a Longman, a Murray, a Colburn, a Bentley, a Parker, a 
Bohn, a Routledge, a Macaulay, a Mill, a Thackeray, and a 
Dickens. A man of the statesman class might beneficially be 
added; and the litigant railways have already pointed out in their 


| umpire the man who unites in the highest degree the personal 


qualities desirable for such a service—Mr. Gladstone. A report 
emanating from such a committee, with such a man as chairman, 


for all, or to put them in the right train for self-solution in process 
of time. 


VEXATIOUS PRIVILEGE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Ir is well known that certain public establishments have a right to 
copies of every book published, gratuitously; a privilege not per- 
Jectly fair, since it operates as a special tax upon a particular and 
not a very numerous class. If all traders were obliged to send 
specimens of their publications,—the cheesemonger, a copy of his 
dairy library from Stilton to Dorset butter—the chandler, from 
the whitest wax to soft soap—the linendraper, from lawn to the 
last four-and-sixpenny cotton dress,—there would be justice in 
exacting every book, from Macaulay or Grote to the latest alma- 
nack; but otherwise, a national want should be supplied by nation- 
al means, and the Nation should appear as a purchaser. 

In its exaction the privilege is not so much disliked as in the 
manner of the exaction. The Nation is not only a sturdy beggar 
where it should be a purchaser, but it will have that which it ex- 
torts sent to it by the extortee. Nor is that all: if any accident 
prevent the transmission of a book, pains and penalties ensue; and 
to undergo those pains and penalties, the defaulting publisher is 
dragged, like a pickpocket ora repudiating father, to a Police Court. 

Instances have recently occurred. Mr. Sowerby, the eminent 
naturalist, who publishes his own works, was summoned to Bow 
Street for neglecting to send in copies ; Mr. Trelawny Saunders, and 
Mr. Routledge, the publishers, for a like offence; Mr. Panizzi, 
Keeper of the Printed Books at the British Museum, appearing as 

rosecutor. In Mr. Sowerby’s case, it was represented that he had 
ost various receipts, and that he had asked the authorities of the 





| Museum to tell him what of his books had been received, in order 
| that he might supply deficiencies: an answer was refused—or 
| rather, the summons was the answer. In the two other cases, the 
| error was confessed—it was an act of neglect, not altogether to be 


prevented in any business: but how oppressive the peremptory 
summons without a notification or a demand for the book! Pa- 
nizzi, however, stood by the letter of the act, the Magistrate 
obeyed, and forfeiture and penalty were visited on the two 
eulprits. 

The provision which brings transgressors under the Copyright 
Act does not seem to have contemplated an appearance in the 
Police Court ; but the Metropolitan Police Act draws them within 
its scope. Civil laches thus become confounded with criminal 
offences. The whole inconvenience might be obviated, if the Mu- 
seum would but employ an officer to collect the works it wants— 
and leave others alone, to its own serious relief. Why should the 
Nation make collections of bad works which it cannot keep, 
and, by an original extortion of the trash, literally invade the 
traffic of the dealer in waste paper ? 





OUR AFRICAN ALLIES. 
Te newly-issued “ Papers relative to the Reduction of Lagos by 
her Majesty’s Forces on the Western Coast of Afriea” explain the 
rationale, or rather the :rrationale, of the coercive measures taken 
to make the inhabitants of Western Africa moral observers of the 
Anti-Slavery faith. In November 1848, one of our allies, obtained 
for Queen Victoria by her faithful servants for the time being, 
wrote a friendly and candid letter, highly illustrative of the Negro 
mind, and most especially presuming a personal right to the ex- 
elusive prosecution of the slave-trade—a sort of Dei gratia right. 
The British Government, however, resolved to import sound doc- 
trine, vi et armis. Mr. Beecroft, erewhile skipper of Mr. Robert 
Jamieson’s steamer Ethiope, was appointed Consul at Badagry ; 
and he received instructions to use his personal influence in 
preventing quarrels and misunderstandings between the native 
chiefs and the crews of British ships, with a view to encourage 
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ieee 
and dise 
enecevened a “rightful sovereign ” for Lagos, Akitoye by name; 
and hence the movement to reduce Lagos, where Akitoye was 
enthroned; and the wicked slave-dealing King Kosoko was sent 
out of the parish. ’ : ; 
But we must not lose sight of the charming epistle by the Daho- 
meian Monarch, still on his throne. It is a model of politeness as 


dour. 

well as cam © Abomey, 3d November 1848. 

“The King of Dahomey presents his best compliments to the Queen of 
England. The presents which she has sent him are very acceptable, and are 
good for his face. eS Se " = a 

«When Governor Winniett visited the King, the King told him that he 
nsult his people before he could give a final answer about the slave- 
He cannot see that he and his people can do without it. It is from 
de that he derives his principal revenue. This he has explained 
in a long palaver to Mr. Cruikshank. fe begs the Queen of England to put 
a stop to the slave-trade everywhere else, and allow him to continue it. 
“The King is anxious that the Queen of England should send a Governor | 
to Whydah Fort, in order that he may have an opportunity of seeing the 
manner in which the King governs his people. j 

“ The King also begs the Queen to make a law that no ships be allowed | 
to trade at any place near his dominions lower down the coast than Whydah, | 
as by means of trading vessels the people are getting rich and withstanding | 
his authority. He wishes all factories for palm-oil removed from Badagry, 
Porto Novo, Aquado, and Lagos ; as the trade that is now done at these plaees 
can be done at Whydah, and the King would then receive his duties and be 
able to keep these — in subjection, and also in the event of his attacking 
these places he would not run the risk of injuring Englishmen or their 


must co 
trade. 
the slave-tra 


FT iis hopes the Queen will send him some good Tower-guns and blunder- 
busses, and plenty of them, to enable him to make war. He also uses much 
cowries, and wishes the. Queen’s subjects to bring plenty of them to Whydah 
to make trade. He wishes to see plenty of Englishmen making trade at 
Whydah. The King has spoken all his mind to Mr. Cruikshank, who can 
explain what is fit for the King and his country. He begs the Queen of 
England to continue his good friend, as he likes Englishmen more than any 
other people.” 

Guezo is not at all singular in his opinions. Commodore Bruce, 
speaking of the general prospects as to legitimate trade, says— 

“ Unfortunately the trade in slaves is of all descriptions of commerce the 
one most congenial to the habits and dispositions of the African. The ma- 
rauding expeditions, undertaken at certain seasons, for the capture of slaves, 

establishes his character for enterprise and courage amongst his brethren. 
The boundless and cruel control he exercises over his captives in the bara- 
coons is gratifying to his savage temper; and the readiness with which he 
finds purchasers for them satisties his cupidity. Experience shows us that 
he will never voluntarily abandon this we traffic.” 

The great King Guezo is a Negro, outspoken; Akitoye is also 
a Negro—is he outspoken? They are Negroes both, that is the 
chief fact. But Dahomey will not be so easily dealt with as 
Lagos. The monarchy rests on a peculiarly sacred founda- 
tion. About two centuries back, the ancestor of the late King, 
William the Conqueror of that empire, slew the Black Harold, and 
to fulfil a vow, buried a portion of the monarch’s person under the 
foundation of his house, thence called “ Dehomey,” or “ Dah’s 
Belly.” We have established the Exeter Hall conviction at 
Lagos, by force of arms; and have enthroned Akitoye to be the 
most august ally of Queen Victoria; but Guezo still holds his 
own. Meanwhile, as we see by the American papers, the slave- 
trade is looking up again at Cuba. 

What child’s play is all this! And the miserable rubbish of poor 
Guezo is solemnly recorded in British blue-book, while British lives 
are lavished on African coasts to negotiate and treat with the Black 
babies who can’t keep from selling each other and cheating us— 
White babies that we are! 


THE OLD COW'S BARREL-ORGAN. 

Mosr of us have been placed in the ludicrous position of going on 
talking after the person with whom we were in converse has depart- 
ed. In a conversation with a merry party it is unpleasant to catch 
yourself still trudging on with a subject after the rest have dropped 
it: your words fall laughably malapropos, and you realize fora 
moment what it is to be superannuated—out of date. You are 
still harping on a jogtrot joke when the whole company has left 
off dancing. Such is the condition of the respectable Public and 
its Press just now: we are all ata standstill, political dancing is 
over; but the tune goes on droning away “ Reform,” “ reform,” 
“reform,” that everlasting song, when there is no reform. The 
song is not sung as a prophecy, but as a mm jubilation or bat- 
tle-cry, or we know not what; like Ophelia’s loye-songs when her 
love has entered on another line of business. | 

But the public has many fixed ideas, and in regard to each | 





them the journals, those barrel-organs of public opinion, keep on 
grinding their melodies. ‘ Protection” still has its singers, al- | 
though it is gone, given up, cut even by its best friends of old; | 
and they hate the very sound of the word, as much as Lord Grey 
would hate to see lying about that copy of the newspaper an- 


nouneing the “ final termination of the Caffre war,” when there is | the Country party—the party of 


no termination. Then there is the antistrophe of “ Free-trade,” | 
when that too is accomplished, passed, and translated to the shining 
constellations: but the priests of the faith go on, as they might 
in singing an epithalamium for the amusement and honour of 
Tithonus. The “Crystal Palace” is the burden of a more ani- 
mated chorus, in which the singers really think that “something 
is to be done,” although Lord Seymour had made up his mind, 
and Lord John Manners bows to the decree,—as if the lesson of 
subjection to that strong mind, enforced on Anne Hicks, had not 
been lost on the tyro in office. 

The dreary canticle of discontinued action proceeds even beyond 
the frontiers: the races on both sides of the British Channel still 
talk of France as “ the Renublic.” discuss “ Libertv ” and “ Right” 
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| predecessors in that great position. 
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in France at the rustics who believed, poor souls! that the Em- 
peror was still alive: the once cunning laughers are themselves 
now under the idea that “ Right” exists in some Arthur's cave of 
France! 

In England, again, the tune is set up of things that never have 
been, and are of doubtful happening in our day. “The Election” 
still has its excitement for numbers, even in districts where they 
read newspapers ; and the tune is not put out by Lord Derby’s une 
mannerly interruption. But that song és a prophecy as well asa 
fantasy. One set of barrel-organs has scarcely departed from the 
street ere another strikes up; the ear is cheated and does not de- 
tect the old tune emerging from the first—“ Rule Britannia,” which 
is in duet with “Ca ira,” only seems to grow louder, until you 
suddenly awake to the fact that it is “ A good time coming” which 
deafens the street. 


Letter to the Citar. 


WHAT IS LORD DERBY’S GOVERNMENT WITHOUT 
PROTECTION ? 
London, 2d April 1852. 

Sin—What is Lord Derby’s Ministry without Protection ? The country 
has now a right to ask that question, for in truth the verdict has been al- 
ready given upon the issue raised by the pending appeal to the country. 
The pretence of a Protectionist policy dies away by degress, fainter and 
fainter still, into inarticulate murmurs. Government candidates openly re- 
nounce the title of Protectionists. It would be idle therefore to defer longer 
proposing the question and ealling for a reply. 

Lord Derby’s first language was that of a man surprised into a post of un- 
expected responsibility. ‘Give me a fair trial ; wait patiently till you see 
my measures.” Barring a few hostile demonstrations from the ousted Whigs 
—which are supposed to have been quieted by the more generous spirit of 
the Peelites—the House of Commons has shown to the new Government un- 
exampled forbearance. The Estimates have been voted without a di- 
vision or debate. Trusting to Lord Derby's honourable engagement to 
lose no time in putting an end to the session, (an engagement on which 
painful suspicion has been since thrown,) all parties have suspended 
arms, to give the new Government fair play. They asked for time to show 
what they meant todo. ‘Time has been granted, but we have waited night 
after night for signs of ised demonstration, and have waited in 
vain. ‘ 

Amidst the blank waste of the Ministerial desert a single oasis has 
appeared: Mr. Walpole’s débdt seems to promise him a career, if he can be 
better mated. His Militia Bill is creditable enough, though quite unde- 
serving of place amongst measures whereby to test a Ministry. But with 
this exception, what shall be said? If it be too early to ask for matured 
measures, ample time has been given for some indications of future policy. 
If we do not demand ripe fruit, we may at least seek for buds and blossoms. 

Lord Derby himself, having expended his rhetoric in afew showy speeches, 
contents himself with mysterious silence as to the future, whilst he betrays a 
vacillating and unsteady hand— want of fixedness of pur or definiteness 
of aim. He yaws about upon the dissolution question. He appeals to Par- 
liament for time to enable him to bring forward measures. Time is given 
—or tuken—but nothing is forthcoming. He is yet seeking a policy. 

Lord St. Leonards, great in reputation as a lawyer, and excellent as a 
judge, seems likely to do his party little service in the Senate. He gives no 
sign of legal statesmanship. His announcement of adhesion to Chancery 
Reform was received rather with agreeable surprise; though the execution 
of the recommendations of the Chancery Commissioners can be no more 
than mere ministerial work, by whomsoever done. But there are other 
stirring questions of Law Reform,—such, for instance, as Common Law, 
Registration, and Real Property, upon which Lord St. Leonards as yet gives 
no indieation of his purpose; indeed, he seems to endeavour to divert atten- 
tion from these large questions by cobbling in a small way, and not very 
skilfully, the holes in the Wills Act. 

In the Commons, Mr. Disraeli leads the House and represents the Govern- 
ment with less of dignity, I had almost said of propriety, than any of his 
i He continues to exhibit there the same 





| qualities of smartness and sarcastic power which placed him there, and 





which eminently unfit him for it. Mr. Walpole stands by his side in fa- 
vourable contrast, and doubtless all parties in the House would gladly see an 
exchange of places between them. 

Of the individual who bears on his shoulders our Colonial empire, it is im- 
possible to say more than that he has not as yet disappointed the little expec- 
tation first formed of him. Already great and notable questions ——— 
before him, affording opportunities, at least, which a statesman would have 
grasped at; but Sir John Pakington’s mind is yet in a virgin state, and is to 
receiveits first impressions. He has not formed any definite views on the ques- 
tion of Transportation : he is silent as to the past and future policy of our 
government, or the means for preventing Caffre wars or easing this coun 
of that burden. Her Majesty’s Speech from the Throne promised a - 
tution to New Zealand; but Sir John Pakington has yet to learn the rudi- 
ments of that lesson. “ It is very hard,” say the partisans of Government, 
** so to press anew man.” No doubt, Sir John Pakington's reticence upon 
all these pees Colonial questions is pardonable : the country pardons him 
as it would a child who has not had time to learn its lesson. But it is un- 
pardonable that such a man should be Colonial Minister. 

And so with all the rest, perhaps, with the exception of Mr. Walpole. 

If this be so, what answer can be made to the question proposed, What is 
Lord Derby's Ministry without Protection? What excuse is there to the 
country for such a Cabinet presuming to administer publie affairs without a 
policy, without measures, and so feebly and incapably composed ? 

Two answers are sometimes suggested. Lord Derby’s party is said to be 

the landed interest. But with the aban- 
donment of Protection the pretence of such a party becomes a mere sham. 
Some practical measures, indeed, for benefiting the landed interest are before 
the public: for instance, a change in the law for regulating the transfer of 
land, which by rendering it more marketable would greatly enhance its 
value and compensate fourfold the loss of protection. But Lord St. Leonards 
is a pledged enemy of that braneh of Law Reform. Again, the management 
of County affairs is open to great improvement, to the solid relief of county 
ratepayers. But is a Ministry of country gentlemen—the county oligarchy 
—the hand at which to expect such a boon ? 

Or can it be pleaded for Lord Derby that his is the Ministry of the Con- 
servative party? Nay, on the contrary, is not such an usurpation treason 
to Conservatism itself, as narrowing its limits to an exclusive and ineapable 
section, and throwing into neutral if not opposite ranks the real ability and 
strength of that party ? 

But if this be so, again I repeat, What is Lord Derby's Ministry without 
Protection ? I nause for a revlv. A Puzziep ConseRvATIVE. 
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GROTE’S GREECE—VOLUMES IX. AND X.* 
Mr. Grore’s ninth and tenth volumes carry on the general history 
of Grecian affairs from the foundation of the Spartan empire at 
the close of the Peloponnesian war to the peace that followed the 
battle of Mantinea. The first half of the ninth volume narrates at 
length the expedition of the younger Cyrus and the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand Greeks under Xenophon; and the latter portion of 
the tenth carries the history of the Sicilian Greeks to that point in 
the career of the elder Dionysius when he succeeded in crushing 
the power of Carthage in Sicily, and was preparing to turn his 
arms against the Greeks of South Italy. We have in noticing 
Mr. Grote’s previous volumes, as they successively appeared, ex- 
pressed our opinion of his qualities as an historian so fully, that 
we need only repeat now, that he continues to exhibit the same 
unflinching industry in the examination of the records—-the same 
ingenuity in winding his way to a result through conflicting or 
imperfect testimonies—the same power, so rare and so valuable in 
an historian, of realizing the situation—the same boldness in 
stating views opposed to the authority of his predecessors—which 
have won for his earlier volumes so wide a popularity and so dis- 
tinguished a place in English historical literature. If these vo- 
lumes fall short of some that have preceded them in interest, it is 
because the action no longer concentrates itself so decidedly round 
the two great states, Athens and Sparta; because the operations 
are consequently more desultory, more unsettled both in origin 
and aim; because a vigilant caution has to be maintained against 
the known and palpable Laconian prejudices of Xenophon, the 
only important contempo authority; and above all, because 
Pericles, Alcibiades, and Socrates, have vanished from the 
scene, and the drama itself seems to lose its heroic gran- 
deur as the human actors diminish in lofty character and 
brilliant talents. Something, too, of sadness must inevitably 
mingle with and temper the reader’s enjoyment of this pe- 
riod of Grecian history, as he feels the near approach of the hu- 
miliation of a race which had for ages displayed so many noble, 
useful, and shining qualities,—a humiliation which he knows not 
only to be certain Lasee the event has passed for more than two 
thousand years, but to be the necessary result of that obstinate 
tendency to disunion which was the grand political defect of the 
Hellenic nature; and more than that, to be in all human proba- 
bility a better alternative than the state of perpetual intestine 
war which must ultimately have reduced Greece to a desert and her 
ple to a horde of savages. Great conquerors, like Philip of 
acedon and his more celebrated son, are the remedies which Pro- 
vidence, by the operation of unerring laws, provides for such ca- 
lamitous issues of the follies and vices of free communities. The 
Italian republics of the middle ages present us in this as in many 
other respects with a repetition of the heenomena of Hellenic so- 
ciety. Nor has Europe in the nineteenth century solved the prob- 
lem of reconciling the claims of distinct nationalities with a super- 
intending federal authority; only the problem is rendered less 
pressing in proportion as European communities are larger, more 
ay 





finitely marked, and more self-sufficing, and therefore not ex- 
posed to such incessant causes of quarrel as were incident to com- 
munities packed close together, within a small compass, and all 
speaking the same language. The failure in both cases we hold to 
be the same—that public morality is not now, any more than it 
was two thousand years ago, so pure and elevated as that any na- 
tion will consent to throw away the sword, and abide in the set- 
tlement of its external relations by the decision of a body of arbi- 
trators, whose motives are not any more than their judgments ne- 
cessarily above suspicion. It is a curious but at the same time a 
practical speculation, whether two thousand years hence the his- 
torian of Europe will have, like Mr. Grote, to attribute the subver- 
sion of European independence to that excessive grasp after “ auto- 
— ultimately traceable to a low condition of political morality, 
which prevented Greece from turning an united front to her 
Northern assailant, and rendered of no avail her priceless inheri- 
tance of genius, wisdom, valour, and renown. 

The readers of Mr. Grote’s previous volumes will expect to find 
him losing no fair opportunity of illustrating and enforcing his 
philosophy of politics, by pointing the contrast between Athenian 
and Lacedemonian conduct under similar circumstances, and re- 
ferring the difference to the influence of the most democratic and 
developing of Greek constitutions in comparison with that which 
was most hierarchic and repressive. Thus, while he limits the 
grievances of the subordinate allies of Athens to the loss of their 
autonomy, and shows even that to have been rather the gradual 
and inevitable effect of circumstances than deliberate oppression, 
he draws a lamentable picture of the state of Greece and the ad- 
jacent islands when Sparta was no longer controlled in her su- 
ar caf by any rival, nor checked in her ambitious and oppressive 

esigns by the necessity of conciliatory behaviour and fair pro- 
mises. Taking the condition of Athens under the Thirty as some- 
thing above the normal condition of those cities, in which Sparta 
introduced a Harmost with a garrison, and set up an oligarchy,— 
= rupporting his analogy by the language of Xenophon, ol by 
W. 1s 


vernment, and of the temper of Spartan officers,—he leaves no doubt 
that the exchange from Athens to Sparta was a serious rym! to 
those who experienced it. And the subsequent course of the his- 
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tory renders this view unassailable. It is impossible on any other 
ground to account for the universal odium which sprang up so 
rapidly against Sparta even amongst her own most devoted allies 
and which reduced her first to descend so far from the lofty pride 
of Hellenic sentiment as to procure a missive from the King of 
Persia imposing “the convention of Antalcidas” on the Greeks 
as on his dependents, and not many years after exposed to in. 
vasion and outrage even the “inviolate * land itself,—an invasion 
which overthrew once and for ever the prestige of military strength 
which was Sparta’s only claim to lead the Greeks. Nor is it a 
less important moral which Mr. Grote points when he draws es. 
pecial attention to the heroic self-command with which the Spartan 
could endure pain and suppress emotion, as compared with the un- 
checked utterance of sorrow and disappointment which the Athe- 
nian brought down from the simple ages of the Homeric epos, and 
at the same time is careful to note that the passive Stoicism of the 
former resulted in no such active energy of self-preservation ag 
followed the momentary prostration of the latter. As eminent in- 
stances of the contrast, Mr. Grote selects the proceedings at Athens 
after the Syracusan defeat, and those at Sparta after the battle of 
Leuctra. The highest excellences of both states are exemplified, 
but few will doubt that Mr. Grote is justified in citing these in- 
stances to bear out the boast of Pericles, that “his countrymen, 
without the rigorous drill of Spartans, were yet found no way in- 
ferior to Spartans when the hour of actual trial arrived.” The testi- 
mony thus borne, supported as it is by the continuous history of 
the two states, to the superior influence of those institutions which 
develop the whole humanity—to the nobler effect of a genial over 
an ascetic training—is one of the most valuable lessons of history, 
and is as applicable to the case of an individual as of a community. 
Mr. Grote is equally urgent in showing that those same democratic 
institutions which have been so often abused as leading to gross in- 
gratitude on the part of the Athenian people towards their great 
men, and to gross cruelty towards their opponents, are at least no 
more chargeable with that blame than the opposite institutions at 
Sparta. The perpetual banishment of King Pausanias for retiring 
from Beotia without fighting, under circumstances when fighting 
would have been madness, is adduced as a parallel instance of un- 
just misjudgment to those paraded against the Athenian democracy. 
fr. Grote might have urged the universal treatment of unsuccessful 
warriors by Sparta as a sufficient answer to the charge against 
Athens. The truth is, that what was a rare exception at Athens, 
and there springing from an uncontrollable popular impulse, was a 
positive law at Sparta, and sprung from monstrous systematic 
pride and inhumanity. It may be added, that historians have ex- 
aggerated and misinterpreted these rare exceptions,—as in the 
famous case of the generals at Arginuse, upon which Mr. Grote 
throws light by the results of different conduct on the part of the 
victorious generals in another naval battle nearer home. The 
difference of Athenian and Spartan conduct in the second class of 
instances, that of the treatment of political opponents, is deve- 
loped and enlarged upon in the example of the Rhodian Dorieus. 
This man, one of the great Rhodian family of the Diagoride, 
had distinguished himself by his hostility to Athens, had been 
banished from Rhodes in consequence, and had been taken 
prisoner in 407 B.c., while commanding a naval squadron fitted 
out at his own cost. Under these circumstances, by the usual laws 
of Greek warfare, his life was forfeited. But the cause was brought 
before the Athenian people, and they, moved by his valour and re- 
nown, (for he was famous as a victor at the Olympian, Nemean, 
and Pythian games,) liberated him by public vote, and dismissed 
him unconditionally. Many years after this, when the Spartans 
were masters of the Grecian world, Rhodes revolted from their 
galling supremacy; and in revenge for this the Lacedwmonians 
savagely put to death Dorieus, who was out of the island, and 
could have had nothing to do directly with the revolt. The re- 
marks which Mr. Grote makes, in reference to this case, upon the 
sentiment of a popular assembly compared with that of a secret 
tribunal, are among the most valuable contributions to political 
philosophy that have for a long time come under our notice. 
But the value of Mr. Grote’s History does not lie only in the 





| fresh significance given, as in the instances mentioned above from 


nown of the condition of other places under similar go- | 


a crowd of such, to old and well-established facts, but also in the 
new facts made to appear from a more rigid examination of the 
old evidence, and the application of a larger and more living ac- 
quaintance with modern history and practical politics. We have 
indeed nothing in these volumes of equal importance to the famous 
rescue of Cleon and the Sophists from the stale calumnies and 
misrepresentations of Tory politicians and religious mystics ; but 
there are in the narrative, and oftener in the notes, elaborately- 
argued corrections of previous misconceptions, which will have 
great value for the scholar, and for the historical student who is 
eager for minute accuracy in the least detail. Thus, while Thirl- 
wall repeats the story that Xenophon was banished by the 
Athenians simply in resentment for the share he took in the expe- 
dition of Cyrus and the services he rendered to Sparta on his re- 
turn, all the while acknowledging that Xenophon’s own language 
is opposed to this view, Grote convincingly shows that he was in 
fact banished many years after his return for the sufficiently 
definite and specific offence of serving in arms against his own 
country under the Spartan King Agesilaus. So again, the com- 
mon story of the punishment inflicted by the Athenian people on 
their two generals for helping the Theban exiles to repossess them- 
selves of the Kadmeia is generally urged as an instance of demo- 
cratic instability and meanness; because it is connected with 
a supposed public vote of the Athenian people authorizing the 
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generals to act in the manner they did. Mr. Grote appears to 
have succe: ; 
i sin, 
oot that slorily after the Athenians were heartily in alliance with 
Thebes. It is curious to compare Thirlwall’s “judicious scepti- 
cism” in reference to this matter, with Grote’s hearty working 
through a complicated body of contradictory evidence to a clear and 
self-commending result. It is by such differences as these even 
from his most scholarlike and conscientious predecessor that Mr. 
Grote lends unflagging interest to every portion of his voluminous 
work, and renders an acquaintance with its pages essential to the 
ripest scholar and student of Greek history. 

We have spoken of these volumes as less interesting than some 
of those which preceded them, from the nature of the materials. 
It is needless to say that to this remark the expedition of the Ten 
Thousand is an exception. We know no modern description of 
military movements in ancient times that can match this in 
breathless and sustained interest, but that famous account in the 
third volume of Arnold’s Rome of the march of Nero from Apulia 
to oppose Hasdrubal, which terminated in the battle of the 
Metaurus. The best praise of both is that we realize the diflicul- 
ties to be overcome, and the surpassing skill and courage of both 
soldiers and commanders in overcoming them, with as much vivid- 
ness as we follow Wellington’s marches from one end of the Penin- 
sula to the other, and with the same intense interest in the 
fortunes of the army. Even here, Mr. Grote makes the Philo- 
Laconian Xenophon an involuntary if not an unwilling witness 
to the excellence of that democratic training which enabled 
him, without connexion, money, or followers, to rise at once 
to the height of the situation, and lead a body of Greeks over 
whom he had no control but what his genius and his eloquence 
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ssfully exploded this latter statement, as a misconcep- | 
tly from the bragging of orators, partly from the | 
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necessary to the production of first-rate claret as of other excellent 
things. 

“‘ IT have introduced this episode principally for the purpose of showing 
the notions entertained oy the small proprietary as to the boasted superiority 
of the large vineyards ; but the plain truth is, that the great growers are 
perfectly in the right. I have stated that the quality of the soil throughout 
the grape country varies almost magically. Well, the good spots have been 
more or less known since Medoc was Medoc ; and the larger and richer resi- 
dents have got them, by inheritance, by marriage, and by purchase, almost 
entirely into their own hands. Next, they greatly improved both the soil 
and the breed of plants. They studied and experimentalized until they found 
the most proper manures and the most promising cultures. They grafted 
and crossed the vine-plants till they got the most admirably bearing bushes ; 


| and then, generation after generation, devoting all their attention to the 


ve him, from the heart of Asia, through hostile tribes, and more , 
Foatile weather, safe to their homes with an incredibly small loss | 


of life. Not that Mr. Grote in this case, or in any of the others 
that we have mentioned, strains a fact to enforce a moral; he 
poy draws from the facts the truth that others had failed to see 
so clearly, or had in many cases turned into direct and injurious 
falsehood. 
REACH’S CLARET AND OLIVES. 

Tus volume contains the account of a tour through the South of 
France lying between Bordeaux and the country adjacent to the 
Rhone. In common hands, not much, perhaps, would have been 
made of this excursion. But Mr. Reach had an object which took 
him into the heart of the districts he passed through ; he has lite- 
rary ability to select his topics and describe them. He was tra- 
versing France as agricultural commissioner to the Morning Chro- 
nicle: this employment brought him into places and in connexion 
with persons that possessed something more than farming fea- 
tures, and out of the surplus Mr. Reach has drawn matter for his 
volume, and turned aside in search of more. The vintage, and the 
facts connected with the production of Bordeaux or claret as we 
call it, might fall within the sphere of his roving commission ; so 
might olives, from connexion with wine and oil. ‘The desert 
Landes—the society at Pau—a late autumnal visit to the Pyrenees 
—Cette, the city which in Sheridan’s phraseology composes wines 
—a pilgrimage to Aigues-Mortes, an ague-stricken town surround- 
ed by marshes, and whose inhabitants die a living death—a de- 
seription of the antiquities of Nismes, and the religious bitterness 
which, founded by the crusade of the Albigenses and renovated 
by the dragonades of Louis the Fourteenth, yet survives—with 
many passing pictures of nature and socicty—are things that ap- 
pertain not to agriculture. A few historical reminiscences are 
picked out of Froissart; which, though neither overdone nor out 
of place, lose their effect from the manner in which bookmakers 
have hacknied historical topography. 

The volume is less a narrative of travels than a series of travel- 
ling pictures, where the effect depends upon the author’s choice of 
subjects and manner of treating them. Monologue, dialogue, dra- 
matic points, and an elaborated style of narrative, that belongs to 
fiction rather than to an account of a tour, characterize Claret and 
Olives. There is more substance in Mr. Reach than often accom- 
panies this race of sketchers, and more apparent verity. He rather 
seems to make the most of his materials than to exaggerate or 
distort under the mistaken notion of improving; and though not 
without an occasional tendency to expansion, he never degenerates 
into phrasemongery. The subjects, moreover, are attractive. Pau 
and the Pyrenees have been written about of late years; so has 
Nismes, pretty often; but Mr. Reach passes briefly over these 
things, or takes new points of view. The Landes, the old country 
towns lying off the great roads of tourists and even of commerce, 
the undisturbed country districts, or the strange barren country 
half-marsh half-desert through which runs the great canal of the 
South as it approaches the Mediterranean, are interesting in them- 
selves and new to description. 

There is a clever sketch of the vintage in the neighbourhood of 
Bordeaux; whither Mr. Reach went in the company of his land- 
lord, and made a jolly day and night of it. ‘There is also interest- 
ing information about the cultivation of the grape and the making 
of the wine. The opinion of the peasantry is that the reputation 
of the vineyards of highest name is forced and factitious—got up, 
in fact, by money and puffing. On inquiry, Mr. Reach found that 
this was not the case. Time, attention, care, and labour, are as 

* Claret and Olives, from the Garonne tothe Rhone ; or Notes Social, Picturesque, 
and Legendary, by the Way. By Angus B. Reach, Author of “ The Story of a 
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| the olive-gatherers had spread a white cloth benea 


| an ague-fit now and then, but when once well-season 


quality of the wine, without regard to the quantity—scrupulously taking 
care that not a grape which is unripe or over-ripe finds its way to the tub— 
that the whole process shall be scrupulously clean, and that every stage of 
fermentation be assiduously attended to—the result of all this has been the 
perfectly-perfumed and high-class clarets, which fetch an enormous price ; 
while the peasant proprietors, careless in cultivation, using old vine-plante, 
anxious, at the vintage, only for quantity, and confined to the worst spots in 
the district, succeed in producing wines which, good as they are, have not 
the slightest pretence to enter into competition with the liquid harvests of 
their richer and more enlightened neighbours.” 

The vintage sustained its character of abandon and jollity. Not 
so the olive, either in the appearance of the tree or the processes 
connected with the fruit. 

“*I was miserably disappointed with the olive. It is one of the romantic 
trees, full of association. It is a Biblical tree, and one of the most favoured 
of the old Eastern emblems. But what claim has it to beauty? The trunk, 
a weazened sapless-looking piece of timber, the branches spreading out from 
it like the top of a mushroom, and the colour, when you can see it for dust, 
a cold, sombre, greyish green. One olive is as like another as one mopstick 
is like another. The tree has no picturesqueness, no variety. It is not 
high enough to be grand, and not irregular enough to be graceful. Put it 
beside the birch, the beech, the elm, or the oak, and you will see the poetry 
of the forest and its poorest and most meagre prose. ° e e 

“On our way to Lunel we saw the olive-gathering just beginning; but, 
alas! it had none of the gayety and bright associations of the vintage. On the 
contrary, it was as businesslike and unexciting as weeding onions or digging 
potatoes. A set of ragged peasants—the countrypeople hereabouts are 
poorly dressed—were clambering barefoot in the t each man with a bas- 
ket tied before him, and lazily plucking the dull oily fruit. Occasionally, 
the tree, and were 
shaking the very ripe fruit down; but there was neither jollity nor romance 
about the process. The olive is a tree of association, but that is all. Its 
culture, its manuring, and clipping, and trimming, and grafting—the ga- 
thering of its fruits, and their squeezing in the mill, when the ponderous 
stone goes round and round in the glutinous trough, crushing the very es- 
sence out of the oily pulps—while the fat, oleaginous stream pours lazily 
into the greasy vessels set to receive it—all this is as prosaic and uninterest- 
ing as if the whole Royal Agricultural Society were presiding in spirit over 
the operations.” 

The student of Murray’s Handbook will remember the attack 
upon the French commis voyageur: Mr. Reach stands up for the 
bagman, especially in comparison with the military officers. 

**T agree with Mr. Murray, that commercial travellers, French and Eng- 
lish, are not distinguished by much polish of manner or elegance of address; 
on the contrary, the style of their proceedings at table is frequently slovenly 
and coarse, and their talk is almost invariably ‘ shop.’ In a word, they are 
not educated people, or gentlemen. But when we come to such expressions 
as ‘selfish, brutal, and depraved,’ I think most English travellers in France will 
agree with me that the aristocratic handbook maker is going more than a 
little too far. I have met scores of clever and intelligent commis voyageurs— 
hundreds of affable, goodhumoured ones—thousands of decent, inoffensive 
ones. In company with a lady, I have dined at every species of table-d’ héte, 
in every species of hotel, from the Channel to the Mediterranean and the 
Bay of Biscay to the Alps, and I cannot call to mind one instance of rudeness, 
or voluntary want of civility, from one end of our journey to the other ; 
while scores and scores of instances of attention and kindness—more par- 
ticularly when it was ascertained that my companion was in weak health— 
come thronging on me. I know that the French commis voyageur looks 
after his own interest at table pretty sharply, and also that he is quite de- 
ficient in all the elegant little courtesies of society ; but to say that he is 
brutal or depraved, because he is not a petit maitre and an elegant, is neither 
true nor courteous. If there be any set of Frenchmen to whose conduct 
at table-d’hétes strong expressions may be fairly > it is French officers ; 
who, sprung from a rank often inferior to that of the bagman, and with all 
the coarseness of the barracks clinging to them, frequently cluster together 
in groups of half-a-dozen—scramble for all that is upon the table—eat 
with their caps on, which the commis voyageur only does in winter, when 
the bare and empty salle is miserably eld—and in general behave with a 
coarse rudeness and a tumultuous vulgarity which I never saw private 
soldiers guilty of, either here or in France.” 

The visit to the city of Aigues-Mortes, founded by Saint Louis 
in the midst of marshes as a point of departure for his crusaders, 
soon after abandoned by the favour of royalty, and gradually sink- 
ing to its present state, is a graphic narrative. We will take one 
pa as indicative of a medical principle—the power of good 

iving and its concomitants to resist noxious influences. 

“Here now is Aigues-Mortes—coflinlike Aigues-Mortes—with about a 
couple of thousand pallid, shaking mortals, striving their best against the 
marsh fever, among the ruined houses and within the smouldering walls of 
this ancient Gothic city. 

In a solemn, shady street, I found a decentish hotel, not much above the 
rank of an auberge, and where I was about as lonely as in the vast caravan- 
sary at Bagnerre. The landlord himself—a staid, decent man—waited at 
my solitary dinner. 

** * Monsieur,’ he said, ‘is an artist, or a poet?’ 

** * What made him think so?’ 

«Because nobody else ever came to Aigues-Mortes; no traveller ever 
turned aside across the marshes to visit their poor old decayed town. There 
was no trade, no commis voyageurs. The people of Nismes and Montpellier 
were afraid of the fever; and even if they were not, why should they come 
there? It was no place for pleasure on a holyday; a man would as soon 
think of amusing himself in a hospital or a morgue as in Aigues-Mortes.’ 

‘‘] inquired more particularly about the fever, for I felt it difficult to con- 
ceive how people could continue to remain in a place cursed by nature with 
a perpetual chronic plague. My host informed me, that those who lived well 
and copiously, were well clothed, well lodged, and under no necessity to be 
out early and late among the marshes, fared tolerably. They might have 

they did pretty well, 
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It was the poorer class who suffered, particularly in spring and autumn, 
when vegetation was forming and withering, and the steaming mists came 
out thickest over the fens. People seldom died with the first attack; but 
the subtile disease hung about them, and returned again and again, and wore, 
and tugged, and exhausted their energies—kept nibbling, in fact, at body 
and goul, till, in too many cases, the disease-besieged man surrendered, and 
his soul marched out. I asked again, then, how the poor people remained 
in such a hotbed of pestilence ? 
greater part can’t help it; they were born here, and they have a place here ; 
at Nismes, or Marseilles, or Montpellier, they would have no place. Besides, 

are accustomed to it; they look upon fevers as one of the conditions of 








their lives, like eating and drinking; and besides, they have no energy for | 


achange. The stuff has been taken out of them. You will see what a sal- 
low, worn-out ame ey we have at Aigues-Mortes. They can get a living 
here, but they would be overwhelmed anywhere else.’ ”’ 


MELIORA.* 
Tuts volume is indicative of the better things of its title, more, 
perhaps, in what it promises than in what it altogether performs. 
eliora consists of a variety of papers on the present condition of 
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*Que voulez-vous?” was the reply—‘ the | 


[Saturday, 


fine and useful arts, and an instance of gradation in professional] 
rank, where one would scarcely look for it. 

“ A few words as to amusements and recreation of the people. In Lon. 
don, after visiting lodginghouses, we went to places of entertainment and 
low dancing saloons: in one, where I entered, a man was pointed out, re. 
spectably dressed ; he was dancing. I was told that he gained his livelihood 
by drawing pictures of a ship, a steam-engine, on the pavement; that thig 
he sold to a beggar for a shilling for the day, who sat by it and be 





| This man drew often fourteen or seventeen of these pictures in various lo. 


| 


| 
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the working classes, and the abject poor below them, contributed | 


various persons, at the request of the young and philanthropic 
iscount Ingestre. Some of these contributors are well known 
writers and clergymen, others are amateurs. Under the title of 
“The Beer-shop Evil,” the Reverend Sidney Godolphin Usborne 
promulgates a plan for a sort of regulated club, for reading, con- 
versation, and the supply of refreshments, to keep the lads of the 
village from the demoralizing beer-shop. The Reverend C. Girdle- | 
stone writes a paper, half-sermon, half-essay, on “ Rich and Poor,” 
in which the natural necessity of a difference of conditions is in- | 
sisted on, as well as discrimination in charity. Dr. Hook of Leeds 
contributes a lecture nominally on “ Institutions for Adult Edu- 
cation” ; in reality a survey of the history and objects of mechanics’ 
institutes, a Whig-Liberal creation; an account of Conservative 
projects for the same purpose ; and Dr. Hook’s own plan to es- 
tablish institutions which should enable the working classes to | 
continue their education after leaving school. “ Sailors’ Homes,” 
by Montague Gore, describes existing establishments and advocates 
more of them, to save Jack from crimps and lodginghouse-keepers. 
** Popular Investments,” by the Reverend J. B. Owen, is an investi- 
gation of the erroneous principles on which benefit societies are 
—— founded, with suggestions for improved institutions. “ A 
lea for the Education of the Million,” by the Reverend T. Beames, 
gives instances of destruction which education might perhaps have | 
averted, besides advocating popular education. “The Policy of | 
Prevention,” by Dr. Guy, is a paper on Sanitary Reform. “On | 
the Adulteration of Food,” by Viscount Goderich, gives an ac- | 
count of existing codperative stores for the sale of genuine articles 
to their members, and advocates their extension. The miseries | 
and mischiefs of common lodginghouses, with their remedy by 
means of model houses, are sensibly treated by two or three writers. 
“The Dwellings of the Working Classes in British North Ame- | 
rica,” by the Reverend C. G. Nicolay, is an informing description 
of the buildings themselves; perhaps a significant hint, that in 
spite of gw economical advantages in ample food and a large 
demand for labour, the New World is storing up materials for fu- 
ture agitations for sanitary reform,—owing less, we really believe, | 
to ignorance, than to the pressure of a present necessity, the want | 
of social stimulus, and the disposition of mankind to rest satisfied | 
with slight improvements, where they are not goaded on by some 
sort of competition. Two Governors treat of Prison Discipline 
and Prisoners; Mr. Robert Baker pens some “ Words for the | 
Working Classes,” the object of ak is to inculeate industry, de- 
termination, and self-reliance ; and Mr. Henry Mayhew, under the | 
title of “ Home is Home be it never so Homely,” sketches several 
homes of the very poor, to show the falsity of the proverb. 
_ All these papers indicate the attention now paid by men of va- 
rious callings, characters, and conditions, to our social evils, and | 
their zeal to exert themselves in seeking for remedies. They con- 





calities, in early morning, before people were about, and thus made his liye. 
lihood. Near him was a swell-mobsman. You might have taken him for 
gentleman, he was so well dressed. It is very curious to observe the num- 
ber of different grades amongst thieves: a man who would steal a wateh 
would not speak to a pocket-handkerchief thief.” 

“ Leaves from the Lives and Opinions of Working Men” con. 
sists of essays on various subjects, and of two autobiographies, 
both from sons of Crispin, one an Englishman the other a Scoteh- 
man. They offer a curious insight into the daily life and the feel- 
ings and opinions of artisans; exhibiting the hardships and priya. 
tions they have to encounter, and, worse than either, apparently, 
the proud man’s contumely, though the proud man is no greater 
than a master tradesman. ‘The ideas of either as to remedies for 


| their evils are narrow enough; but the Scotchman has the advan- 


tage in every point of view. There is more robustness of charao- 
ter about him, more shrewdness of remark, and apparently more 
of adventure in his career. The following account of his earlier 
life and companions has the reality of Frauklin’s autobiography ; 
though the colonist had not such pinching circumstances to en- 


| counter. 


‘** When scarcely eight years old, I was sent to farm-service; where I soon 
learned other lessons than those taught me by my parents. I was taught 
to be ridiculously superstitious; being entertained every night with ghost 
stories, which took possession of the mind, to the exclusion of useful know- 
ledge, for many years. Some of my masters were great tyrants. I will 
mention one as an instance. He was rich, but ignorant and vulgar. Often, 
to my astonishment, without any apparent cause, he would curse and damn 
our souls to hell; the consequence was, the men in their turn damned the 
souls of the horses, and I the cows. I relate these seemingly unimportant 
things, to show how the poor man, instead of having it in his power to at- 
tend to the formation of character in his offspring, is compelled to part with 
them at an early age, with their pure and pliant minds to be manufactured 
and moulded at the will and caprice of interested strangers, to be made vir- 
tuous or vicious, intelligent or otherwise, according to those into whose 
hands they may happen to fall. * e - 

“In my twelfth year, I commenced to learn the trade of shoemaking, with 
my father. At that time there was a great dearth in the country; and we 
felt it severely. Little does the proud aristocrat, whose step has never 
crossed the threshold of the honest poor man's dwelling, know of the anxiety 
and struggles within to bring up respectably a family of ten or more chil- 
dren. I will here give one instance of patient suffering. In Scotland, no 
legal claim for support can be made except by the aged and impotent; but 
at this time, through the kindness of some private gentlemen, coals, meal, 
and other things, were given to those who applied. 

““My mother, though reduced to the greatest extremity to find her little 
ones in food, refused the proffered assistance, saying, that ‘ Charity would 
bring a stigma on her children, which would be spoken of to their shame 
when they were men and women.’ The swine, the only butcher-meat we 
ever had, on that occasion was sold to buy potatoes; and on potatoes with 
salt, a little melted fat, or a herring, we breakfasted, dined, and supped, 
Sometimes the supply of even that was so scanty that we eat our meals in 
secret to conceal the poverty: yet on that fare my father worked hard, from 
five and six in the morning till ten or eleven at night, and prayed and 
thanked God with as much fervour as in times of better fortune. 

** At sixteen, with half-a-crown, a little bundle, and the benediction of 
my father and mother, I went forth to the world, to fight the battle of life 


| on my own account; walked thirty miles to a town, got employment —_ 
| commendation, and took my place where ten men were busy making boots 


tain many facts bearing upon the subjects, and suggestions more | 


or less useful, though probably too much depending upon indivi- 


dual qualities and superintendence for gencrally successful work- 


ing. Something like them, too, may be met anywhere. The most | 


original and striking contributions are “ Letters to a Friend,” by 
the originator and editor of the volume, Lord Ingestre ; “ Leaves 
from the Lives and Opinions of Working Men, by Themselves” ; 
and “ Truths from a Pawnbroker,”—though this last is rather a de- 
fence of the trade and an exposition of its troubles, than an account 
of the working of the pawning system among the poor. These have 
not the breadth of view, the feasibility of suggestion, and the lite- 
rary merit that distinguish many of the contributions, especially 
from practised writers. Their interest is in their race—the flavour 
of the soil—their very want of literary skill, and the honest trans- 
parency which reflects as distinctly as in confession their ideas, and 
when they come to propositions the mistakes, of the writers. Lord 
Ingestre's Letters are a sort of autobiography of his philanthropic 
career ; giving an account of what first turned his attention to the 
subject in the country, his subsequent explorations in London, his 
efforts and arguments among friends in reference to the lodgings 
of the poor in lodginghouses, and the “practical” reasons by 
which he was met. There is something of juvenility in parts of 
them—the writer began at cighteen—and something of the honest 
unreservedness of a “freshman”; but they are interesting as the 
picture of a mind struggling against example and convention to 
reach the right and to practise it. There are also some sketches of 
humble and of London life. Here is a singular combination of the 


* Meliora ; or Better Times to Come. Being the Contributions of many Men 
touching iby Parker a Prospects of Society. Edited by Viscount Ingestre. 








and shocs. Except one, (who, like the master, was an atheist,) they were 
all very ignorant, and their language and conversation low. One delighted 
in poaching ; another was a gravedigger, but (no quacks being there) his cus- 
tomers came in slowly, and he filled up his time at shoemaking. The athe- 
ist, my bedfellow, was studying phrenology. The gravedigger supplied him 
with skulls for manipulation; several of which, to my horror, were kept 
under our bed. They all drank whisky like fishes. I joined the atheist as a 
bass singer in the church choir, and with him I attended church regularly. 
He criticized the sermons with levity. The music-teacher was a wit, a jolly 
fellow, used to set us in roars of laughter, made puns at the expense of reli- 
gion, or anything else. Here J could not escape contamination. In two 
years the master died; and [ suppose I ought to state that it was said he 
repented. The atheist obtained a good situation in a spinning-mill — an 
old sailor, he left his craft to spin yarns.) I mention this, because he said 
it was Providence that favoured bisa.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs. 

This week's publications have not diminished in number, but there is 
rather a falling-off in point of mark and weight. Mr. Reach's ‘Claret 
and Olives”’ is the best of them; and next best, the “ American Farmer in 
England,"’ who seems a sensible and unprejudiced fellow. ‘To be sure, he 
has ploughed the sea as well as the shore, and the variety of a sailor's life 
has a tendency to render a man cosmopolitan. 

Claret and Olives, from the Garonne to the Rhone; or Notes Social, 
Picturesque, and Legendary, by the Way. By Angus B. Reach, Au- 
thor of the * Story of a Buccaneer,” &c. 

Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in England. 

A Buckeye Abroad ; or Wanderings in Europe and in the Orient. 
Samuel 8. Cox. 

The Rationale of Discipline as Exemplified in the High School of Edin- 
burgh. By Professor Pillans. 

The Grammar of English Grammars ; with an Introduction, Historical 
and Critical ; the whole methodically arranged and amply Illustrated, 
&c.; and a Key to the Oral Exercises. By Goold Brown, Author of 
the “ Institutes of English Grammar,” &c. 

The Student's Wife ; » Novel. By Mr. Mackenzie Daniels, Author of 
“« My Sister Minnie,” &c. In three volumes. 





By 





Number rather than excellence characterizes the poems. Among them we 
have an epic on the subject of the Crucitixion; but Mr. Ritchie is hardly 
ual to the great argument, in which even Milton did not succeed so well as 
in the Fall of Man. “The Enthusiast, or the Straying Angel,” is a wild 
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———————_—" “1 . 

+ with great fluency of language and well-sounding versification, 
fo om A ‘unity, purpose, and probability. ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Israel” is 
the story of Samson put into verse after the manner of Byron. Read's Poems 
+s the first appearance in this country of an American candidate for the laurel : 
the pieces are miscellaneous, mostly deficient in force, but often natural, and 
sometimes tender. “ Timoleon, a Tragedy,” has reached the goal which is 
the end and aim of the dramatist—it has been performed. 

The Crucifizion, a Poem ; in twelve books. By John Ritchie. 

The Enthusiast, or the Straying Angel ; a Poem. By James Orton, 
(“ Alastor,” Author of “ Excelsior.” 

Lays of Ancient Israel. By a Loiterer in the Holy Land. The Last of 
the Judges ; or Samson the Strong: being the First of a Series of Old 
Testament Ballads. 

Poems. By Thomas Buchanan Read. Illustrated by Kenny Meadows. 

Timoleon, a Tragedy; in five acts. By Robert W. Jameson, Esq., Au- 

thor of * Nimrod.” 











Labour Stands on Golden Feet ; or the Life of a Foreign Workman ; a 

Holyday Story, for sensible Apprentices, Journeymen, and Masters. 

By Heinrich Zschokke. ; | 

[A didactic tale, on the principles of Poor Richard or Hogarth's Industrious | 
and Idle Apprentice ; describing how zealous labour and a somewhat sordid | 
thrift, aaalies to English notions, leads in three generations to wealth and | 
honour; while inattention, and an effort to get beyond our position in life 
by extravagance, knock down a property in half a life. The tale furnishes 

a curious picture of German burgher life and manners; but, like most di- | 
dactic stories, it does not truly work out its moral—there is a good deal of | 
luck as well as labour in the success. ] 

The Assay of Gold and Silver Wares: an Account of the Laws relating 
to the Standards and Marks, and of the existing Assay Offices. By 
Arthur Ryland, Solicitor to the Guardians of the Standard of Wrought 
Plate in Birmingham. 

{ An historical sketch of the laws by which the Legislature endeavoured to 
secure the purchaser of plate against fraud, and an exposition of the present 
state of the law and practice, with an incidental picture of the operation of 
the assay regulations. It is a workmanlike performance. ] 

From Jerusalem. By Countess Hahn-Hahn. 

A sequel of the writer’s previous work “From Babylon to Jerusalem.” 
be title would oo? to mean that this book is written from the bosom of | 
the Roman Church. It isa feminine prose rhapsody; the most rational 
— being the state of woman in a church where marriage is a sacrament, | 
and in the German Lutheran Church, where divorce is freely allowed. ] | 

La Vita @un Prete Cattolico Appostolico Romano. Di G. B. Nicolini. | 

The Hydropathie Treatment of Diseases peculiar to Women, and of | 
Women in Childbed; with some Observations on the Management of | 
Iofants. By Edward Johnson, M.D., Author of “Life, Health, and 
Disease,” &c. (The Library of Health.) 

Chambers’'s Pocket Miscellany. Volume IV. 





Except a second edition of Sir Woodbine Parish’s solid book on Buenos 
Ayres, and the fifth edition of Mr. Dawson's “ Practical Mathematics ’’—both 
y volumes—the reprints of the week are shilling books, of which the 
most remarkable are Lord Carlisle's *‘ Lectures and Addresses,’ in the Tra- 
veller’s Library, Maxwell's ‘ Border Tales,” in Bentley's Shilling Series, 
and that vigorous sketch of Theodore Hook’s life, attributed to Lockhart, in 
Murray’s Reading for the Rail. The collection of tracts headed ** Education 
in England ” is only partially a reprint. A review of French history applied 
to the explanation of French Revolutions, with some judicious remarks on 
the nature of ‘* Napoleonic ideas’’ and the character of the “‘ Prince Presi- 
dent” appears for the first time. 

Buenos Ayres and the Provinces of the Rio dela Plata ; from their 
Discovery and Conquest by the Spaniards to the Establishment of their 
Political Independence. With some Account of their Present State, 
&ec. By Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H., F.R.S., &c. Second edition, 
enlarged, with a new Map and Illustrations. 

A System of Practical Mathematics ; to which are annexed, Accurate 
Tables of Logarithms, with Explanations and Examples of their Con- 
struction and Use. By John Davidson, A.M. Fifth edition. 

Lectures and Addresses in Aid of Popular Education ; including a 
Lecture on the Poetry of Pope. By the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Carlisle. (The Traveller's Library.) 

Border Tales, and Legends of the Cheviots and the Lammermuir. By 
W. H. Maxwell, Author of the “Stories of Waterloo,” &c. (Bentley's | 
Shilling Series.) 

Theodore Hook ; a Sketch. Edition third. (Murray's Reading for the 
Rail.) 

The Flower-Garden. With an Essay on the Poetry of Gardening. 
hay from the “ Quarterly Review.”” (Murray's Reading for the 
Rail. 





The Honey-Bee. Reprinted from the “ Quarterly Review.” (Murray's 
Reading for the Rail.) 

The Night Side of Nature ; or Ghosts and Ghost-Seers. By Catherine 
Crowe, Authoress of *‘ Susan Hopley,” &c. In two volumes. (The 
Railway Library.) | 

Education in England. [eprinted from the * Morning Advertiser,” | 
October 22, 24, 31, and November 15, 1851. Revolutions in France. | 
Written for the last number of the * North British Review.” Free 
Trade in Colonization. By Ferdinand Gasc, M.A., &e. 

IniustrateD Work. 

Views in South America, from Original Drawings, made in Brazil, the 
River Plate, the Parana, &c. With Notes. By William Gore Ouse- 
ley, Esq., late her Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary to the States of 

ta, 


] 
La Plata, &c. 


PAMPHLETS. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P. for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, on the Doctrine of Religious Liberty, &e. By 
the Reverend Charles Wordsworth, M.A., &c. 

* British Empire and the Christian Faith ; a Lecture. By George 

roup. 

Who ~* the Friends of Order? A Reply to certain Observations in a 
late number of Fraser’s Magazine on the so-called “Christian 
Socialists.” By the Reverend C. Kingsley junior. 

Is a Liberal-Conservative Government Praeticable? By a Looker-on. 

On the _7 > come of Ships’ Boats, &c. By William Stirling Lacon, 

A Few Remarks on the Emendation, “who smothers her with paint- 
ing,” in the Play of “* Cymbeline,” &c. By J. O. Halliwell, Esq., 
F-RS., &e, 
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FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

To those who, like ourselves, have come to look upon the Exhibition of 
the Society of British Artists as “ Mr. Anthony's Exhibition,” nothing can 
be more satisfactory than the result of the present year, save in the single 
respect that his pictures are less than usual in number. The mass of con- 
tributions serve merely as a foil to his. From this mass, however, heed- 
ful inspection will distinguish a considerable number of landscapes. Few 
of these, indeed, are striking, but many are very nice and accurate. Of 
inventive or dramatic subjects the exhibition is barren to a degree ; being, 
practically, a near approach to a landscape gallery. The views from 
nature predominate largely in quantity, and have almost a monopoly of 
quality ; and, their merits being, as we have said, chiefly of the less salient 
kind, the general impression is rather under than above what seems war- 
ranted on the analysis of component parts. 

The development of Mr. Anthony's style has been twofold; the faculty 
of abstract expression keeping pace with the progress of the power of 
outward realization. The former is displayed this year more vividly 
than on any previous occasion. We recognize in the painter’s works not 
only a truly unique gift of execution, a massive strength which creates 
Nature on the canvass rather than copies her in a merely imitative feel- 
ing, but also the insight which pierces to the heart of her mystery. In 
one sense we look upon Mr. Anthony as effecting the most perfect com- 
bination of the imaginative and realist landscape known to art. He does 
not appear in the remotest degree to divide the two qualitics. He never 
paints the sentiment as a thing apart—never deals in abstractions as 
such: but he perceives them intensely; and he places the scene before 
you with such absolute truth, and such a perfect rendering of his own 
perception, that what he sees in nature is virtually all there in his pic- 
ture, to be felt and traced out by the gazer through a feeling precisely 
corresponding with that which revealed its prototype to the painter. In 
“The Village Bridal” (200), Mr. Anthony's largest work, the accord of 
external nature to the human event is not of the more obvious order of 
sentiment. Nature is not got up for the occasion. The sky is not cloud- 
less, but a sea of light vapour, broken by a rift of blue here and there, 
and whose grey deepens almost into dusky black round the church 
steeple. An orderly suspense seems over all—over the bridal train, and 
the knots of villagers, and even the companionable dogs grouped together 
at the gravel pathway’s edge. The feeling, so far from being light- 
hearted, is of intense seriousness; a seriousness, however, into which me- 
lancholy enters only so far as into all prolonged contemplation, when the 
mind becomes fixed and broods. To the right, the outside fields lie pale 
but fair in the autumn sun, leading the thought onward to that wider world 
beyond the solemn church-grounds, in which their future awaits the 
bride and bridegroom. “ The Glen at Eve” (430) has a look of glory, 
which seems truly as of the scene itself, not of the representation. The 
sun is dying behind the farthest trees, but burns through them in a 
fiery haze. Beyond the deep hushed stream the wood stretches, a vista 
of dense embowering green ; and masses of rock incrusted with fierce pro- 
fusion of colour lie about; the vegetation and the rocks, doubled in the 
motionless water, reaching across to the one bold promontory on which 
the peasant-sisters stand, turning homewards from the sunset: a noble 
work indeed—a poem, if poem ever was produced. Nor less admirable 
is “ The Ferry, Twilight” (230). This is a perfect sleep of Nature; a 
silence which ean be seen, faintly broken, but not disturbed, by sounds of 
still active human life. The sky grows dimmer imperceptibly, and the 
thin crescent moon whiter, and the reflections in the stream sharpen into 
firmer distinctness. These three works are real things: they grow on 
the eye and expand; and you see more and more in them by degrees, as 
in nature. The whole is stamped with truth, and parts possess wonder- 
ful actuality—as (to confine ourselves to the first picture) the left-hand 
chestnut-tree, the scattered autamn leaves, and the hard-smoothed gravel 
walk. No. 372, “ Shadows from the Leaves,” has less to arrest the be- 
holder, but cannot be called inferior. It seems to be the reverse view of 
“ The Rocky Lane” of last year, and has the same delightful sweetness 
of colour. The sunny coolness of the waving foliage and the rivulet 
is refreshing ; and the shcep-dog, the only traverser of the lane, capitally 


| introduced. In the figure-study ‘ Thoughtful Hours" (88), what chiefly 


deserves mention is the easy truthfulness of look in the accessories 
jagged old door, the cradle and blanket, and the green strip of curtain, 
transparent to a subdued light. 

Of Mr. Pyne’s works—“ The Head of the Wastwater,” and “The 
Serees on Wastwatcr” (48,178)—neither is large, but both are power- 
ful. They are catalogued as “ painted on the spot’’; and have an air of 
more local truth than is usual with the painter. The first ably expresses 
a rainy dreariness; and the latter, especially when viewed from a little 
distance, stands out asa striking scene impressively rendered. It has the 
sense of inaccessibility. 

Mr. West's Norwegian contributions are numerous and important. We 
were most struck with the “Scene near Hardanger Fiord” (243), with 
its deep blue mountain-range, against which the peaked rock in the left 
foreground rises with fine boldness. The waterfall and the sunlight on 
the rocky pathway are well given. Another waterfall subject, “ Paa 
Hoigh Veien”’ (290), merits similar praise; and again, the “ Mountain 
Torrent—Sogne Fiord” (416) is a superior work ; the foreground water 
in shadow washing the stone-studded sands especially skilful. We might 
particularize several others, so far as the mere fact of their worthiness 
goes ; but there is not much difference of kind. Mr. West is, moreover, 
one of the best exhibitors in the water-colour room. Mr. Boddington 
contributes extensively, appearing in many cases to great advantage. 
This artist has so intimate a knowledge of a variety of natural aspects, 


| and such eminent skill of hand, he is so well up in his art, and his man- 
| ner is 80 agreeable, that we regret he will not take the one step further 


which would free him froma certain eligueishness, and make him alto- 
ether one of the select few. It is not always easy clearly to detect 
Str. Boddington’s faults. His colour is sometimes mistaken—as in the 
“ Sedgy Nook on the Thames in the leafy month of June” (222)—though 
even in this respect his style has a basis of truth. He is certainly more 
chargeable with superfluity than agg & doing too many things 
in the course of a year. Study he has, and the qualities of 
finish; he only lacks sternness of —_ Meanwhile, we can enjoy 
him with the most thoroughgoing of his admirers, Among several 
works very pleasing, and even more than pleasing, we may cite the 


“Quiet Valley, Autumn—North Wales” (182), particularly good im 
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the sky ; “Summer” (474), and “ Mid-day on the Thames’’ (96), though 
in this we are uncertain whether that glare of approaching rain which the 
artists of Mr. Boddington’s band render with so much truth was inten- 
tional; and the “ Sketch from Nature” (147) is a most charming little 
piece of colour. What we have said of Mr. Boddington applies equally 
to Mr. Perey; nor are our commendations less amply claimed by the 
latter artist’s picture of “ Rain on the Hills—North Wales” (392). <A 
tribute of cordial praise is likewise due to Mr. Clint, who appears more 

prominently than usual with a host of views: all full of the fresh free 
open-air feeling, lively in colour, rich and various in form, and evidently 
conscientious in likeness. We may refer the visitor to the two Dor- 
setshire views, Nos. 238 and 283; and there are others not inferior to 

ese. 

Another scene excellently conjured up is the “Shady Lane near Soli- | 
hull” (154) of Mr. Ward. The depth and recession of the foliage, and 
the rutty road—a road one can easily walk along in fancy—are capital : 
the fault of the picture is its too dusky green. A second Warwickshire 
lane (234) is similar in merits. In the “Windy Day on the Coast— 
Oban, Argyllshire” (142), there is overmuch strong tint as distinct from 
strong colour; and the wave-beaten rock is not massive and resistent | 
enough. Mr, Tennant’s and Mr. Wainewright’s coast-scenes have a 
family likeness. In No. 435, “On the Jersey Coast—Dead Calm after | 
Thunder,” the former gentleman has portrayed a difficult aspect with 
much reserved force: the latter, in No. 465, ‘On the Coast near Hast- 
ings,’’ treats very truthfully an ordinary sunlight and a quictly advancing 
tide ; but there is some want of interest in the presentment. 

One of the most original works in the gallery is Mr. M‘Cullum’s 
“Llyn Idwal ” (219)—original, indeed, to the extent of singularity. A | 
vast wall of morning mist envelops all at the height ofa few feet from the 
ground, hanging overhead in huge flocks, and overshadowing the clear | 
sheeny depths of the lake. In rendering this appearance of the water, 
Mr. M‘Cullum has skilfully achieved a difficult attempt ; and the figure 
stepping forward, as it were, from the bewildering vapours into the world | 
of life, is well placed. The mist itself seems somewhat overdone, and 
the yellowish foreground is neither pleasing nor natural-looking in colour ; 
but it is difficult to divine the precise limit of truth in an aspect of nature 
comparatively exceptional. Something may evidently be expected from 
this young artist ; as also from Mr. fe. Elmore, whose small view of 
“ Buckland Village” (303) fully confirms the opinion we formed at the 
British Institution of his independence of purpose. Tere is strong faith- 
fylness of character, of a Turneresque kind ; and the treatment of the 
water, with its almost inky shadows, shows perception. An artist whom 
we identify for the first time this year is Mr. W. Gosling—although his 
name has appeared before, ‘This gentleman’s “‘ Harvest ” (260) is fresh 
and nice, contains a good deal in small space, and is particularly truthful 
in the waving corn ; and the same valuable qualities of style are visible 
in his remaining studies, Nos. 223, 254, 298, In colour, they lack bright- 
ness of hue, though not wanting in brilliancy of touch. The incident 
of Mr. G. Shalders’s “‘ Mountain Ford ” (242) is intelligently brought 
out; and Mr. Pettitt’s “ Lyons” (134) is effective. Of interiors, the 
exhibition contains four by Mr. Hardy, always happy and select in colour 
and handling, and eminently so in the “ French Cottage ” (404) ; as well | 
as two by Mr. Provis. 





Of Mr. Hurlstone’s Spanish studies the best are the fortune-telling 
scene, No. 39—appropriate in character and expression; the “ Arrieros”’ 
89), bearing some affinity to a street-group of last year, but considerably 
ess unpleasant ; the “ Seiser of the Cathedral of Seville’ (454); and the 
* Flower Girl of Seville’ (475), most skilled of all in arrangement and 
ality of colour. No. 494, “The Second Daughter of Sir William 
len, Bart.” is a nice portrait, so far as the head is concerned; the 
colour brilliant, and the espiégle look of pleasure over the captive bull- 
finch engaging. Among the others, the chicf point for remark is the 
very ugly position of the legs, repeated in Nos. 31 and 60. “The Women 
of England in the Nineteenth Century” (271), by Mrs. Hurlstone, is 
well-intentioned morally, and has a certain unskilled look of truth: be- 
yond the intention we forbear to criticize. 

If excessive delicacy of toning and contour is an advantage more than 
counterbalancing the something of namby-pamby it entails, Mr. Baxter 
may lay claim to success. The most manly of his contributions is the 
Portrait of the Son of Alexander Steele, Esq.” (143), Mr. Mogford’s 
“Timid Bather” (236) is a creditable study, but tells of the Academy 
model ; while Mr. Sintzenich’s “‘ Margaret of Valois and Lefévre the Re- 
former ”’ (286)—almost the only historical attempt in the rooms—can at 
best be called respectable. The “Scouts on the Rocky Mountains, North 
American Indians” (457), by Mr. Manley, is sharply designed and 
painted, with well-studied national character. The standing figure wants 
roundness somewhat. 

Mr. Smallfield, in No, 130—the scene from Measwre for Measure, 
where the Duke visits Mariana, who is listening to the song ‘ Take, 
oh! take those lips away!’”’—has evidently aimed at “ P.R.B.ism.” 
His endeavour is not successful, yet neither is it an utter failure. Mari- 
ana is no more than a school-girl sitting for her portrait; and through- 
out there is nothing vital or passionate. Mr. Smallfield’s faults, how- 
ever, are rather negative than positive, and do not preclude the likelihood 
of improvement. He shows some feeling for a quiet and judicious dis- 
_ of colour, This appears more fully in his “ Portrait of Miss 

lake”’ (55), which is altogether more satisfactory, and in the accessory 
flowers, of which there is very delicate handling. Mr. Glass’s “ Blue of 
the deepest dye” (184) is not bright, but crude; and there is no finish in 
its rather coarse precision. Mr. J.T. Peele’s ‘ Children in the Wood” 
63) is well meant and careful; but he has so thoroughly divested the 
eme of its beauty that we must pronounce the picture a complete mis- 
take. The accessories and incident of the subject have not been slighted ; 
et the sympathy is so entirely unmoved by these two half-washed look- 
ing children, that the plaintive ballad will be suggested, we imagine, to 
very few beholders. Mere mention must suffice for the familiar spirit- 
ings of Mr, Woolmer, the rather quaint “ Pacha’s Pet” of Mr. Colby 
449), Mr, Robinson’s “Sketch of an Old Countryman” (389), and Mr. 
milly’s unexaggerated domestic subject (237); and we exhort the 
ag religiously to eschew Mr. Noble, Mr. Blencowe, and the Meenadic 

r. Hay. 

Mr. Herring exhibits some of his cleverest animal-pictures; among 
which we think it no disrespect to him to class ‘‘ Cromwell's soldiers in 
possession of Arundel Church, of which they made a guard-room and 
stable” (191), Mr, Earl is dexterous in another specialty of the same 





Ee’ 
style; Mr. Maull excellently imitative in “‘ The Larder” (58); Mr, Fran. 
cis, in No, 190, “War in India,” convulsed, but not strong. Mr, Bar. 
ratt’s dogs (292) are expressive, and Mr. Luker’s oxen (111) solid, 

In the water-colour room, Mr. Perry’s animals (514), Mr. Surgey’s art. 
istic Gothic interior (526), the fruit-piece and nest of Misses J. and A. 
Childs (586, 609)—beautifully rich in colour, and as near the excellence 
of Hunt’s studies as any of a similar kind—Mrs, Withers’s always welcome 
still-life (510, 601), and Mr, P. Holland's purely designed “Callas” (654), 
deserve notice. - 





WINDSOR CASTLE IN THE PRESENT TIME. 

Our print-shop windows have been familiar for two or three monthg 
past with an engraving by Mr. Atkinson, after a picture by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, representing the domesticities of Royal life. Prince Albert hag 
returned home, the cynosure of neighbouring eyes of the canine kind, with 
the trophies of his day’s sport; the Queen has entered with a bouquet in 
her hand, and stands by his side in chat over the proceedings of the day ; 
and the Princess Royal—a child about three years old (for the picture 
was painted some while ago)—is busy examining the game. The en- 
graving is a very faithful rendering from the original; which belongs to 
the Royal collection, and has for some days been on view at Messrs, 
Graves’s. The ensemble is natural and pleasing. The likeness of 
the Queen is very accurate; Prince Albert is perhaps a trifle idealized, 
The childlike action and expression of the Princess have been most skil- 
fully rendered; and the furniture and other accessories possess that as- 
pect of the objects themselves which the artist conveys with so much sure- 
handed facility. We hope it is not hypercritical, however, to remark 
that the game is not all in season—if we are to take the summer atmo- 
sphere and the garden-view from the open window asa criterion. The 
engraving comes into competition, to a certain extent, with Wintethalter’s 
Royal Family group, and claims the preference, in virtue, above all, of 
its greater ease and freedom from the feeling of Court costume and stiffness, 





DEPARTMENT OF, PRACTICAL ART, 

A circular has been issued from this department—the reorganized 
centre of the Schools of Design — calling upon the several schools through- 
out the country for a specified number of works in twenty-four classes, 
geometrical, perspective, ornamental, floral, human figures, &c. &c., and 
finally ‘executed designs in fabrics.” The examples are required as 
tests of the progress of the students during the past year, and are to be 
“submitted to public inspection.” 





MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orrick or OrpNANcF, March 27.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Major-Gen. F. Camp- 
bell to be Col.-Commandant, vice Major-Gen. Lacy, dec. 

War-orrics, April 2.—2d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Surg. E. Mockler, from the 57th 
Foot, to be Surg. vice A. G. Home, M.D. who retires upon half-pay. 3d Drag, 
Guards—Lieut. A. Hunt to be Adjt. vice Robinson, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 
5th Drag. Guards—Lieut. T. Robbins has been permitted to retire from the service 
by the sale of his commission. 2d Drags.—Acting Assist.-Surg. J. T. Armstrong to 
be Assist.-Surg. vice Brush, promoted on the Staff. 9th Regt. of Foot —Lieut.- ol. 
C. Dunsmure, from the 42d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Davis, appointed Inspecting 
Field Officer of a Recruiting District; Lieut. W. P. Terry, from the 3d West India 
Regt. to be Lieut. vice Sievwright, appointed Paymaster; Ensign A. O. Richards to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Morgan, who retires; Lieut. A. Sievwright to be Pay- 
master, vice Bluntish, deceased. 21st Foot—Capt. M. C, O'Connell, from half-pay 
Unatt. to be Capt. vice Mortimer, who exchanges; First Lieut. T. F, Hobbs to be 








| Capt. by purchase, vice O'Connell, who retires; Second Lieut. Edwin Ashley T. 


Steward to be First Lieutenant, by purchase, vice [lobbs. 27th Foot—Lieutenant 
Colonel Arthur Augustus T. Cunynghame, from the 20th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col, 
vice Magenis, appointed Inspecting Field Officer of a Recruiting District. 39th 
Foot—Lieut. W. Leckie to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hugonin, who retires ; Ensign 
R. B. Baker to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Leckie. 48th Foot—Lieut. R. Blakeney 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Margitson, who retires; Ensign F. C. Trent to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Blakeney. 57th Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Sec. Class J, 
Dickson to be Surg. vice Mockler, appointed to the 2d Drag. Guards. 62d Foot— 
Lieut.-Col. C. Trollope, from the 36th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Reed, who retires 
on half-pay of the 36th Foot. 66th Foot—Ensign H, G. Dickens to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice White, who retires. 77th Foot—Ensign W. Acton to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Weston, who retires. 80i:h Foot—Lieut.-Col. G. Hutchinson, from the 97th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Wood, who retires on half-pay 97th Foot. 90th Foot— 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. Vaughan to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Slade, ap- 
pointed an Inspecting Field Officer of a Recruiting District; Brevet Major G. 8. 
Deverill to be Major, without purchase, vice Vaughan; Lieut. P. O'Gorman to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Deverill; Ensign H. Denison to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice O'Gorman, promoted ; Lieut. H. M. Vaughan to be Adjt. vice Gorman, 
promoted, 

lst West India Regt.—Ensign A. W. Castray has been permitted to retire from 
the service. 3d West India Regt.—Lieut. E. J. Thackwell, from the 3d Light 
Drags. to be Capt. by purchase, vice Stuart, who retires; Ensign W. P. Terry, from 
the 9th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Knott, who retires. 

Unattached —Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. J. French, from half-pay 85th Foot, late De- 
puty-Quartermaster-General in the Windward and Leeward Islands, to be Lieut.- 
Col. without purchase; Lieut. R. Hollis, from the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be 
Capt. without purchase. 

To be Inspecting Field Officers of Recruiting Districts—Lieut.-Col. G. L. Davis, 
C.B. from the 9th Foot, vice Falconar, promoted to be Major-General; Brevet Col. 
M. J. Slade, from the 99th Foot, vice Baumgardt, promoted to be Major-General ; 
Licut.-Col. T. J. Adair, from the 67th Foot, vice Hamilton, promoted to be Major- 
General; Lieut.-Col. H. A. Magenis, from the 27th Foot, vice Sir R. Doherty, pro- 
moted to be Major-General. 

Staff—Brevet Col. J. Eaen, C.B. half-pay Unatt. to be Deputy-Adjt.-Gen. to the 
Forces serving in Ireland, vice Cochrane, promoted to be Major-Gen.; Brevet Col. 
J. L. Pennefather, C.B. half-pay 28th Foot, to be Deputy-Quartermaster- Gen. to the 
Forces serving in Ireland, vice Mansel, prom. to be Major-Gen. ; Major J. D. O'Brien, 
half-pay Unatt. to be Deputy-Quartermaster-Gen. to the Forces in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, vice French, who resigns. 

Garrisons—Royal Military Asylum—Lieut.-Col. J. Clark, on half-pay Unatt. to be 
Commandant, vice P. Brown, promoted to be Major-Gen. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. J. R. Brush, M.D. from the 2d Drags. to be Staff 
Surg. of the Second Class, vice Dickson, appointed to the 57th Foot. 





’ 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 30. 

Partnersmirs Drssotvep.—C. and E. H. Roads, Greek Street, tallow-chandlers— 
Edgefand Harris, Exeter, linen-drapers—Wood and Co. Maryport, sail-makers ; 
and Archer and Co. Liverpool, canvass-dealers—Frost and Elphick, Poland Street— 
Woodward jun. and Crosley, Crosby Hall Chambers, wine-merchants—R. and W. 
Chantry, Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire, farmers—W. and J. E. Stiles, Upper Marylebone 
Strect, bakers— Bywater and Brandis, Spa Road, cocoa-nut-fibre matting-manuface 
turers—Allen and Thomas, Newport, Monmouthshire, drapers— Buckland and 
Hawes, Walworth Place, land-agents—Ogden and Shaw, Oldham, brass-founders— 
Stone and Marshall, Worcester, tailors—Lunn and Wright, Greenwich, engincering- 
surveyors—J. and H. Charlton, Birmingham, merchants - Ridgway and Co, Newton 
Heath, Manchester, plaster-manufacturers—Whinerey and Co. Liverpool, curriers— 
Bennett and Lloyd, Weymouth Terrace, Hackney Road, builders— Howard and Ray- 
ner, St. John Street Road, bakers—Ladbury and Carter, Upper Fitzroy Street, sur- 
geons—Gamble and Cubley, Derby, painters—Drabble and Co. Pancras Lane, axle- 
tree-manufacturers—Ogden and Murgatroyd, Keighley, worsted-spinners —W. an 
C. Pugh, Sevenoaks, linen-drapers—M. and J. F. Fox, Devonport, !Nerlin-wool- 
dealers— Williamson and Co. Hull, merchants; as far as regards J. A. Livingston. 

Bankrurrcy ANNULLED.—Rozert M‘Dowa i, Worthing, draper. 
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. _—Joun Fraser, Great Suffolk Street, draper, to surrender April 15, 
BaxEaerre  gawbridge, Wood Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Bell, Cole- 
May Street Buildings—Cuartes Hovsox Srmsox, Bishopsgate Street, provision- 
Sealer April 8, May 6: solicitor, Keighley, Basinghall Street; official assignee, 
Johnson Basinghali Street—Tuomas Hranp, Woodbridge, Suffolk, brewer, April 20, 
May 18: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury; Pownall, Ipsw ich; official assignee, 
pn be Coleman Street--Samvet Lovick CoLeman, Norwich, draper, April 8, May 
6: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane 
_—Tuomas YOUNGMAN, Old Street Road, draper, April 10, May 8: solicitor, Jay, 
Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers —F REDERICK GEORGE 
Jonys, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, fixture-dealer, April 3, May 14: 
licitor Story, Great James Street; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street—MarTHEW Stave Hooper, Billiter Street, tea-dealer, April 14, May 14: so- 
licitors Freshfields, New Bank Buildings ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—AN* PvckeE1T, Melton Street, Euston Square, lodginghouse-keeper, April 8, 
May 6: solicitor, Moxon, Southampton Buildings; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Ricnarp CHAMBERLAIN, U ttoxeter, draper, April 3, May 3: solicitors, Jones, 
Sise Lane; Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; officialassignce, Bittleston, Nottingham — 
Joseru Craven REEVES, Long Ashton, Somersetshire, paint-manufacturer, April 14, 
May 12: solicitor, Tyrer, Liverpool ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol—Hexny Hay- 
MAN, Ottery St. Mary, apothecary, April 6, May 11: solicitor, Gidley, Exeter; offi- 
cial assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Henry Bates, Warley, Yorkshire, brewer, April 20, 
94: solicitors, Wavell and Co. Halifax; Courtensy and Compton, Leeds; offi- 




















aT calgtee, Hope, Leeds—Joun Barnes, Liverpool, commission-agent, April 14, 
May 10: solicitors, Bagshaw and Sons, Manchester; official assignee, Cazenove, 
—Hewry Martin, Liverpool, currier, April 14, May 10: solicitor, Tyrer, 


. 1 ) 
Lretpeal official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—James Luxp Corrnanp, Liverpool, 
merchant, April 16, May 6: solicitors, Lowndes and Co. Liverpool; official assignee, 
ird, Liv ~~ ee Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer, April 14, May 
5: official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 
ah abt 20, Lamdin, Newbury, upholsterer—April 20, Woodbridge, 
Mincing Lane, colonial broker—April 26, Shuttleworth, Saffron Walden, iron- 
monger—April 23, Thompson, Belper, draper—April 23, Gladwin, Nottingham, 


draper—April 27, Cogle, Limington, Somersetshire, miller—May 5, Fegan, Lincoln, 
draper. 

Crrtiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— April 23, Debenham, Edwards Strect, Portman Square, draper—April 21, 
Gosling, Woolwich, ironmonger— April 21, Woolfand Lyons, Cripplegate Buildings, 
umbrella-manufacturers—April 21, Rutty, Gerrard Strect, draper— April 26, Amery, 
Chelmsford, hotelkeeper—May 5, Fegan, Lincoln, draper 
trader—April 22, Pound, Plymouth, builder—April 20, Bickerton, Liverpool, butcher 
April 26, Hall, Cradley, Herefordshire, farmer—April 26, Myring, Walsall, bridle- 
eutter—April 22, James, Leeds, ironmonger— April 22, Shaw, Houses Hill, Hud- 
derstield ; and Garthwaite, Mold Green, Hudderstield, fancy manufacturers. 

Dectarations or Divipenps.—Watt, Southampton Street, Pentonville, baker; 
first div. of Gd. April 1, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Edwards, Burslem, manufacturer of earthenware ; third and final div. of 3}. 
any Thursday before the 30th of June next; Whitmore, Birmingham — Leeming, 
Manchester, hosier; first div. of 3s. 7}d. any Tuesday; Pott, Manchester—DBrad- 
ford, Assembly Row, Mile End, victualler ; first div. of 6s. ld. any Tuesday; Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers—Baker, Cheltenham, boot-maker; second div. of ls. any 
Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers —Tattersall, New North Road, Battle Bridge, 
brewer; second div ls. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Boyd, Spital 
Square, silk-manufacturer ; first div, of 2s. 2d. Saturday next, and three subsequent 
Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane— Woodbridge, Mincing Lane, colonial broker; 
first div. of 1s. Lld. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Ab- 
church Lane. 

Scorcn SEQuesTRATIONS.— Nicoll, Dundee, iron-merchant, April 8, 29—Gibb, 
Greenock, merchaut, April 3, 24—Thomson, Aberdeen, ironmonger, April 6, 27— 
Cameron, Croftintygan, Perthshire, farmer, April 2, 27—Jamieson, Torran, A 
shire, farmer, April 6, 23. 

















Friday, April 2. 

PartTNersnips Dissorven.—Stothert and Co. Bath, engineers; as far as regards 
Hi. Stothert—Crew and Thorney, Dudley, victuallers—Findley and Co. Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, brick-makers - Sagar and Ward, Stonefold, Lancashire, cotton- spinners 
—Walmsley and Co. Wem, Shropshire, mercers—Dixon and Dearden, Burnley, 
grocers — Hardcastle and Harrison, Aylesbury Street, cheesemongers — Woollard and 
Forshaw, Birchin Lane, law-stationers— Bateman and Dickenson, Liverpool, iron- 
mongers—R. and W. Chantrey, Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire, farmers—Hasluck, Bro- 
thers, Hatton Garden, goldsmiths; as far as regards L. Uasluch—Bettison and Co. 
Hull, brewers: as far as regards 8. Bettison—Holbrook and Co, Liverpool, mer- 
chants —Frost, Brothers, Old Broad Street—Greaves and Timmins, Birmingham, 
spectacle-makers—Fladgate and Co. Craven Street, attornies; as far as regards 
T. G. Fynmore— Walch and Brother, Manchester, commission-agents— Darlington 
and Everitt, Liverpool, wine-merchants—Neill and Co. Leeds, paper-makers— 
Balmain and Cannan, Manchester, commission-agents--De Spurr and Co. Li- 
verpool, merchants—Glover and Hoare, Kentish Town, bricklayers—J. and T. 
Simpson, Everton, Lancashire, bakers—Spettigue and Farrance, Chancery Lane, 
booksellers—F. B. and J. Adams, St. John’s Square, watch-manufacturers—A and 
H. Brown, Liverpool, slaters—Cryer and Edmondson, Bradford, Yorkshire, joiners 
—Ainsworth and Medcalf, Manchester, warehousemen—Ainsworth and Davis, Swin- 
ton, Lancashire, manufacturers of fancy drills—Meader and Co. Idol Lane, Little 
Tower Street, wine-merchants; as far as regards H. Foster— Brodie and Co. Mor- 

eth, woollen-manufacturers; as far as regards W. Brodie —- Youngman and Check- 
ey, Noble Street, Falcon Square, brace-manufacturers—Ainsbury and Clark, Sedg- 
ley, Staffordshire, butty-miners—Reily and Storer, Cary Lane, Goldsmith's Hall, 
silversmiths— East Hetton Coal Company, Durham ; as far as regards T. Rawsthorne 
—South Hetton Coal Company, Durham; as far as regards T. Rawsthorne—Green 
and Thompson, Union Wharf, Pimlico, coal-merchants—Toy and Bentley, Bir- 
mingham, stampers—Tredegar Boat Company, Newport; as far as regards T. Johns 
— Orrell and Co. contractors. 

Baxkrvupts.—Henry Srinson, St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire, boot-maker, to sur- 
render April 16, May 14: solicitor, Atkinson, Gresham Street; official assignee, 
Cannan, Aldermanbury—Witiiam Hewrrr, Great Driffield, Yorkshire, brewer, 
April 21, May 26: solicitor, Jarratt, Great Driffield ; official assignee, Carrick, Hull 
—Wittiam HicerxporsamM, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer, April 22, May 7: soli- 
citors, Johnson and Co. Temple; Hitchcock and Co. Manchester; Higginbotham, 
Macclesfield; official assignee, Lee, Manchester—James Scorr M‘Cu.tocn, Liver- 
pool, draper, April 16, May 6 : solicitors, Sole and Co. gy om | Dodge, Liver- 
pool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool—James Hatt, Denton, Lancashire, hat- 
manufacturer, April 20, May 11: solicitor, Royle, Manchester; official assignee, 
Fraser, Manchester. 
ps.—April 23, Hamer, Blackfriars Road, linen-draper—April 27, Billings, 
ssex, victualler—April 23, Marshall, Goswell Road, boot-dealer—April 
23, Reeve, Newgate Street, woollen-draper—April 23, Silby, Poole, timber-merchant 
—April 23, Verbeke, Adam's Court, Old Broad Street, merchant —April 23, Sir F. C. 
Knowles, Queen Street, Mayfair, banker—April 23, Flaxman, Ludgate Street, tailor 

-April 24, Tipper, Maiden Lane, Cheapside, stationer—April 24, Barlow, Wharf 

toad, City Road, engineer—April 23, Pope, Cockspur Street, coal-merchant— April 

24, Hunt, Edgeware Road, draper—April 23, Cook, Assembly Row, Mile End Road, 
builder— April 24, Bunyard, Mark Lane, seedsman—April 23, Gardener, Rayleigh, 
Essex, grocer--April 24, Marshall, Southampton, coal-m hant—April 23, Bate, 
New Windsor, builder—May 7, Thorman, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, engine-builder— 
April 27, Sutcliffe, Warrington, cotton-manufacturer—April 23, Howard, Maccles- 
field, silk-manufacturer—April 24, Burgin, Sheffield, steel-manufacturer—April 27, 
Gray and Williams, Chester, engineers. 

Cerriricates.— 7 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
mecting.—April 23, Law, Harrow Road, hatter—April 24, Stulpnor and Lomor, Mark 
Lane, merchants—April 27, Cheetham and Gill, Stroud, shipwrights—April 23, 
Leugh and Lewis, Great St. Hulen’s, drysalters —April 26, Powell, Kingston, draper 
ay 7, Thorman, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, engine-buiider—April 23, ‘Taylor, Liver- 
, Commission-agent—April 28, Mumford, Dittisham, Devonshire, miller—April 
April 23, Orford and Kirkham, 


























001 
p Lucas and Co. Manchester, calico-printers 
Manchester, paper-hangers. 
Decrarations or Divipenps— Lloyd, Goldhawk Terrace, Shepherd's Bush, builder ; 
first div. of 2\d. April 8, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street — Woods, Ba-inghall Street, warehouseman,; first div. of 2s. 6d. April 8, and 
three subsequent Thur-days; Stansfeld, Basingh all Street—Goddard, Derby, brush- 
manufacturer; first div. of 5s. 64d. April 2, and two subsequent Fridays ; Bittle- 
ston, Nottingham—Chatterton jun, Derby, lead-merchant; first div. of 44. April 2, 
avd two subsequent Fridays; Bittleston, Nottingham— Haywood, Birmingham, 
grocer; first div. of 7s. Gd. April 6, 20, and two following alternate Tuesdays ; 
Pittl:ton, Birmingham. 








April 22, Whitchouse, | 





Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Lennan and Son, Glasgow, dealers in whisky, April 
9, 29—Stewart, Glasgow, baker, April 7, May 5—Bell, Longforgan, Perthshire 
farmer, April 9, 30—Buchanan and Son, Glasgow, builders, April 9, May 7—Hamil! 
ton, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire, toll-keeper, April 8, 29—Hamilton, New Monkland 
brewer, April 7, 28. 




























































































Iva ’ NJ " 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd | Monday) Tuesday., Wednes.) Thurs. | Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols .osececereeceererevess { 98 98} 98 oy | 98 98 
Ditto for Account .. ost 94} ond 984 98 vs 
3 per Cents Reduced shut — — — — — 
3] per Cents .. shut — — — — — 
Long Annuitie shut —- — — — — 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent.. eee shut | — | — — — — 
India Stock, 10} per Cent....... | shut —_—_ |i — — — — 
Exchequer Bills, i}d. per diem . | 70pm. 68 71 70 68 v1 
India Monds 3 per Cent ....6.6.ececeeene 76 pm. — |} 7 | 77 77 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian. 5p.ct) — Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 108 
Belgian Ap | 944 | 5 sy 
Ditto.... 24- | au ao 
Brazilian... .6 — | 99hexd. }| Mi — 
Buenos Ayres . &t— 76 | Ne 5 O45 
Chilian .. t6— _ | Ohio ....65 6 6 los 
Danish .. 56 — | Pennsylvania +5 83 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..25 — 6 | Peruvian.. 5 105} 
Ditto .. seseeel — | O2f exd Portuguese 6 100 
French at 71e Ditto. .... a] — 
Ditto ...... tb — —_ Russian +5 1133 
Indiana iti 74 Spanish +5 —_ 
Illinois .... 6— 57 Ditto ..... 3 4G 
Kentucky ........ = —— || Ditto (Passive) .....ccccccceseeess -—— 
Louisiana (Sterling)......6 — 90 Ditto (Coupons) . —_— 
Marviland (Sterling).. 56— | 92 Venezuela Active... .....cccceceee 47h 
SHARES 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwayvs— Banxs— 
Caledonian....... eeereeececes ove 185 Australasian...... eee revevevers 32 
Edinburgh and Glasgow oe 28 British North American. . — 
Eastern Counties .... 9 Colonial ....6..+eee00 1g 
Great Northern .. evcee 20 Commercial ef London .. 255 
Great South. and West. Ireland.. 374 London and Westminster . +. 29 
Great Western .. 0. cecccececenees 8s} London Joint Stock....... o 18 
Hull and Selby ........ —_ National of Ireland . 174 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ° 71h National Provincial. 40) 
Lancaster and Carlisle .........-. | 78) Provincial of Ireland —_— 
London Brighton and South Coast 9s) Union of Australia, .. oe 36 
London and Blackwall..... .... c] Union of London......... sevens it 
London and North-western .. -}| 226 Mines— 
Wimams cccccscccscosccese oon 64 Rrazilian Imperial ...... oe —— 
North British . 8 Ditto (St. John del Rey). . 28 
Scottish Central..........+ 15 Cobre Copper .......e0++ e » 
South-eastern and Dover .. 2p exn Nouveau Monde........ seteeees 1 
South- western es MIsCELLAN BOUS— 
York, Neweastle, and Berwick... 15} Australian Agricultural ..... ees 16) 
York and North Midland ....... a Camadn ......cccecenee oe “9 
Docxs— } General Steam... : 25jex 4. 
East and West India........ coove| 166 Peninsular and Oriental 5 7 
London ......-00+0+ ° 123 Royal Mail Steam 81 
82 South Australian ........+++« os a4) 


St. Katherine 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 27th day of March 1852. 
188C 8 DETARTMENT. 


ovccesess £83,290,455 Government Debt. ......+600+ 


Notes issued .....+.. + £11,015, 100 








| Other Securities ...... thee 2,984,900 

Gold Coia and Bullion ....... 19,267 080 

| Silver Bullion, 666 .ceceeeeeeee 33,375 

£33,290,455 | £33,290,455 





' 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
«+++ £14,553,000 Government Securitics (in- 
. 8,621,506 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,567,'93 
11,689,599 







Proprietors’ Capital .. 


i) eee 











Public Deposits’. 7,974,820 Other Securities. 
Other Deposits ......... . 11,644,776 Notes ee 13,140,210 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,124,590 Gold and Silver Coin... 525,290 
£38,922,692 £38 922,692 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- Hanks, C ioners of Nationa) Debt, & Dividead Accts, 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS Per ton. 


Copper, liritish Cakes £86 10 © .. © 
Iron, British Bars.... 417 6@.. 
Lead, British Pig..... wm 6¢,.. 0908 
Steel, Swedish Keg... 14 56 0 .. M1) O 


Poreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Poxtugal Pieces 0 0 0 
New Dollars .....-eececerererenece 

Silver ia Bars, Standard 










Lane, April 2. 
‘ 






-- 8 . «& 

+ Wto 32 | Oats, Feed... 17 to 18 
° —34 Fine ,, 18—19 
Poland ... 19—20 

Fine ., 20-21 

Potato . 21-2 


Pine ., 23—24 






Super. New. 44 — 45 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE. 











Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. Por the Week ending March 27, 
Wheat.... 428. 64. | Rye ....... Sle, Od. 42s 2d. | Rye... . 308, 5d, 
Barley 30 «(65 Beans . 20 62 2 Beans » 63 
Oats ...... 19 6 Peas .sssese 2 69 19 6 Peas ...... + 2 8 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made .......++++ per sack 40s. to 43s. | Butter—RBest Fresh, 12+. 0d. per doz, 
Beconds ....eeccccececeees sveee 37 — Carlow, 3/. 6s. to 3/. 16s. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 36 — 39 Bacon, Irish per cwt. 50s, to 51s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ........+. “a 37 Cheese, Cheshire ......+0+++ oo 2 — © 
American ........ per barrel 20 — 25 Derby Plain ee -4& — 00 
Canadian ......cseseeeress 20 — 25 Hams, York .....00sececeeeeeece 50 — 60 











Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4)b. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 6s. Od. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoats anp Leapenmace.* Suirurreco.” 





Heap or Cairte at 
a, Surrurinin, 














s. ad, ‘. s. sa ad & 
Reef .. 2 6to210to3 0 24t03 2to3 6] Friday Monds»y. 
Mutton 2 8—3 2—3 6 3 4—4 O—4 4| Beasts. 670..... 4,479 
Veal .. 2 8—3 4—4 0 3 0—310—4 6 | Sheep . 4,100 .,.,, 23,750 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 ove 8 O—3 C—3 10) Calves, 272 ...+ 43 
Lamb., 0 0—0 0—0 0 1... 5 O—5 6C—6 O| Pigs... 410...., 308 
* To sink the offal, per 4 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL 
Kent Pockets 126s, to 145s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to nt 
Choice ditto .. - 40 — 250 | Wether and Bwe.......--.eese0+ 10 — ti 
Sussex ditto .. «. 112 — 126 |Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — © 
Farnham ditto. ......-066 «+s 130 — 290 | Fine Combing.........+-cceeeee oy — 1h 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


Smrrarieco. Wuarrecnare., 








Hay, Good ...... ecccccece 768. CO BOS. cocccecscses 74s. to 76s to 76". 
Inferior . sesee CO — 70 5 — 60 70 
New. - O— 0 o-—- 0 — 0 

Clover ..scccees ++ 73 — 84 83 — 85 — 68 

Wheat Straw .....cceccee 28 — 30 22 — 28 — 2 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. } GROCERIES. 
Rape Ol! ... 9 3 |Tea, Souchong, fine,per Ib., 1s. 0! to 2s 
Refined... 10 6 Congou, fine .....++0000 13— 1 


Linseed Oil . 





* In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 


per 
bd. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 56+. to 655 





2d. 

7 

6 3 Pekoe, flowery.......++« 1éeé—-so 
Candies, per dozen, 4s ol 
vu 


35 — 40s, 





Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary ......+. vee 
Coals, Hetton,......++ eoccesece 15s, 3d. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 205. 4}4. 
seseccesee Os, Od. West India Molasses ...... J1+. 6/. to 138 6d, 


COB cceeeeeeenree 
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(Saturday, 





EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— 

The SECOND CONCERT will take place on Weones- 

pay in Easter Week. Conductors—M. Berlioz ard Dr. Wylde. 

lance with numerous inquiries, the Directors beg to 

announce that the Dramatic Symphony of Romeo and Juliet, 

by Hector Berlioz, shall be repeated as soon as the necessary 
arrangements will admit. 





WILLERT REAL, Secretary. 


N BANKRUPTCY.—SHAKPH'S 
AUCTION ROOMS, Anglesea Street.—STEREOTYPE 
PLATES and COPYRIGHTS. 
In the matter of JOHN 
CUMMING and CLEMENT 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
by the direction of their Ho- 


FERGUSON, MHankrupts, { nours the Commissioners of the 
and in the matter of WIL- { Court of Bankruptcy in Ire- 
LIAM HENRY HOLE- } land, at Sharpe's Auction 
BROKE, a Bankrupt. Rooms, Anglesea Street, on 


Tvuexsvay, Arnit 20th, 1852, the STEREOTYPE PLAT ES and 
COPYRIGHTS of sundry SCHOOL-BOOKS, as specified in 
Catalogue comprising some of the best and most approved 





Editions of Elementary Educational Works. Sale to com- 
mence at One o'Clock precisely. 
BARRY COL LINS, Registrar. 
THOMAS and HENRY GEOGHEGAN, Solicitors to the 
Commission and Assignees, 37, Lower Gardener Street, 
Dublin. 
ANDREW ARMSTRONG, Trade Assignee, 16, D'Olier 
Street, Dublin. 
ROBERT ORR, Official Assignee’s Offices, 10, Mountrath 
Street, Dublin. 
Publishers and intending purchasers can have a Catalogue 
forwarded to them by application to 
iH. 








LEWIS, Auctioneer, 31, Anglesea Street. 
ALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
MODERN PAINTLN LIVERPOOL. Messrs. | 


THOMAS WINSTANLEY and SONS, (of Liverpool,) are in- 
structed to announce to the admirers of Modern Art, that the 
extensive, important, and valuable Collection of P AINTINGS 
and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Property of Mr. 
JOHN CLOW, now adorning the walls at Ash House, will be 
OFFERED for PUBLIC COMPETITION, on Tvespay, the 
20th day of Arait next, and two following days, at 12 o'clock 
precisely each day, on the Premises. 

The Collection contains chefs d’auvre of the following first- 
rate Artists; viz. the celebrated Picture entitled The Dance, 
by Etty, R.A.; Hunt the Slipper, Fitting out Moses for the 
Fair, Moses Returning from the Fair, first-class specimens of | 
Maclise; Happy as a King, by Collins ; Rhodes, one of the 
finest works of Muller; Lear D sinheriting Cordelia, and The 
Outcast, by Herbert, R.A.; Reading the Bib'e in the Crypt of 
Old St. Paul's, by Harvey, R.S.A.; The Highland Funeral, 
by Ditto; The Wise and Foolish Builders, and Past and Present, 
a Pair of most interesting Pictures, by Ditto, with several 
others by the same Artist ; Caught Napping, and The Girl at a 
Spring, excellent ex imples of P. F. Poole, R.A.; The Proces- 
ston to the Pie del Grotto, by Uwins; Anticipation, by Web- 
ster; The Alhambra, by D. Roberts, R.A.; The Blacksmith’'s 
Shop, by Cresw.ck, R.A. ; Cattle, by T. 8 Cooper; with beau- 

and most desirable Pictures by Stansfield, Lee, Pyne, 
O'Neil, Guodall, Lauder, Bell, Cooke, Mulready, M‘Culloch, 
Patrick Nasmyth, together with the Works of many other 
highly-celebrated Painters, interesting to the admirers of 
ro Art. 

Also, a beautiful Collection of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGs, all appropriately Framed, with Plate Glass, including 
most desirable speci mens of Cattermole. Maclise, rost, Lanc ec, 
Hunt, Wright, Farrier, Topham, Collins, Copley Fielding, a 
Fripp, Prout, Davidson, Dodgson, Frank Stone, &c. 

To be viewed on Sarvurpay, the 17th, and Monpar, the 19th 
Apnit next, 

Catalogues of the whole Collection, (price One Shilling,) 
without which, or a Ticket to View, no person will be ad- 
mitted to the view or sale, may be had of Messrs. Tuomas 
Wunstan ey and Sons, Church Street. 

Ash House is situated within afew hundred yards of the 
Broad Green Station, four miles from Liverpool, on the Lon- 
don and North-western Railway. 


r 
LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY.—RESIDENTIAL TICKETS, 

In order to encourage tue erection of Houses at moderate 
rents, viz. from 20/. to 50/. per annum, adapted to the wants of 
clerks, and of similar classes of society, on the Suburban 
Lines of this Comp.iny, which traverse the most healthy and | 
attractive portion of the neighbourhood of London, the Di- 
rectors are prepared to arrunge terms for the issue, ata re 
duced rate and fora given number of years, of Residential 
Tickets (First or Second Class) with persons erecting 20 
houses or mo. ¢. of the class referred to, on specified conditions, 
for the use of the occupiers of such houses and their families. 
A late train will run on the Windsor line daily, on and after 
the Ist April, leaving Waterloo at 11 o'clock p.m. and calling 
atthe intermediate stations, and will continue to run per- 
manently during summe: and winter 

By order of the Wat of Direc 
YNDHAM IL ARDING, Secretary. 
_ York Road Offices, 27th March 1852. 


. 
IVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCB COMPANY. Established 1836, 
8 and 10, Water Street, Liverpool, and 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London. Capital, Two Millions sterling; Reserved Funds, 
346,0004. Liability of proprietors unlimited. 

Lady Day policies should be renewed within fifteen days 
after the 25th of Mareh. The renewal receipts are in the 
hands of the agents, 

Fire Insurance at home and abroad on liberal terms. 

Life Insurance in all its branches. 

Life policies, when taken out under table No. 2, have fixed 
bonuses guar: ante ed to them, not contingent on hy with 
out any liability or partnership to the assured, and at mode- 
rate premiums. 

Prospectuses and all information may be had on appli- 
cation, 
















BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company, 


JI NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 

y ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo 
Place, London ; 120, Princes Street, Edinburgh. Established 
1839. Subseribed Capital, 1,000,0004. 

Direc tors in London. 

W. J. Alexander, Esq. Q.C John William Fisher, Esq 
William Bell, Esq. Frederick James Fuller, Esq 
Sir Robt. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. James M Mahon, Esq. 
Sir Jn. N. R. Campbell, K.C.H. > 
Frederick Wm. Caldwell, Esq. 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. 
Thos. Q. Finnis, Esq. Alderman. 








sq. 

C.8. W hitmore, Esq. 
Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 

EVERY DESCRIPTION Of RISK CONTINGENT UPON LIFE, ‘whether 
CIVIL, NAVAL, OF MILITARY, at home or abroad. 

A compre .cnsive system of LOAN (in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on un  ubted personal or other securit 

Immediate, deferred, and contingent Annuities and En- 

J.u 





dowments, ILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 


, 

LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 

NOW USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

The Ladies are respe ‘tiully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER 
STARCH, which, for Domestic Us:, now stands unrivalled. 
Sold Whvlesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner 
Hooper Brothers; Batty and Feast; Croft and Innocent ; 
Petty, Wood, and Co. ; Twelvetrees Brothers; R. Letchford 
and Co.; John Yates and Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner 3 
Clayton, Bland, and Co.; Fie 1a, Roberts, and Barber ; A Bra- 
den and Co.; Hicks Rrothers ; Cc. B. Williams and Co. ; ; Sterry, 
Sterry, and Co.; Thomas Snelling; John Hynam; John 
Brewer ; and =~ by all Shopkeepers. Agents wanted ; 














apply to Mr. R. Wortme:sroon, 40, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 
London Depdt: Worurnsroon, Mackay, and Co. 40, King 
William Street, City. 


| and classified that purchasers may easily and at once make 


HE INCE HALL COAL AND CAN- 
NEL COMPANY are now delivering of superior quality, 
and at very reduced prices, their celebrated 
WALLS. END COAL and CANNEL for HOUSE USE, 
CANNEL and COAL for GAS PURPOSES, 

SMITH’S SLACK and COKE for FOUNDRY PURPOSES, 
STEAM and COKING COALS 
in LONDON and at all the Stations of the London and North- 

western, the Buckinghamshire, B.r and G@ 
and Shropshire Union Railways. 
— addressed to the Company's Agents, as follows: 











"LONDON, Messrs. Lee and Jeapery, 
Ground Street, Blackfriars. 

BIRMINGHAM, Mr. W. Carrer, Duddeston Row, for all 
Stations on the London and North-western Railway, South of | 
Stafford ; and for Stations on the Buckinghamshire, and 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railways. 

SHREWSBURY, Messrs. Youne and Srence, for the Dis 
trict between that Town and Stafford. 

Or to the Secretary of the Company, at their Chief Office,7, 
Rumford Street, Liverpool, will meet with prompt attention. 

WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager 


r a r ‘ 
PrAMILY LIVERY.—Arms and Crests 
correctly ascertained, and in any case a steel die ex- 
pressly cut for the buttons, free of cost. In many instances | 
the expense thus incurred will exceed the charge made for a 
Footman’s complete suit, viz. Four Pounds Ten Shillings, 
80 that the quality, style, and general excellence of the ma- 
terials may be easily inferred, as it must be obvious to all, 
that a continuation of orders would alone remuncrate 


15 and 16, Upper 











H. J. and D. NICOLL, PAL IT PATENTE Merchants 
and Army Clothiers, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Strect 
and 22, Cornhill, London. 


TICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT.— 


4 Many have assumed the use of the word Palctot, but 
the Patentees of the design and material used in this inex 
pensive and gentlemanly artic of dress are Messrs. NICOLL, 
Merchant Clothiers, Paletot Patentees, and Manufacturers of 
Cloth, who have agents in every Principal Town iu the United | 
Kingdom and its Colonies. Their London Address being as 
follows : 

No. 114, REGENT STREET, forms a Department for Pale- 
letots, &c. 

No. 116 (the next house), is devoted for Military and Diplo- 
matic Uniforms. 

No. 118, for Robes and every novel or established article of 
costume. 

No 129,is exclusive for Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing, Ser- 
vants’ Liveries, &c. of unusual excellence, and at 22, CORN 
HILL. 

Specimens of all may be seen 

In each Departm> tskilfuland intelligent Assistants attend, 
and the admitted fact, “ nave article to i really cheap 
should be really good,” is practically sustaine 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, N16, 118,120, REGENT STREET, 























and 22, CORNHILL. 
NEW AND CHEERFUL REGISTER 
LN sTove.—tThe BURTON REGISTER STOVE, invented 





and registered by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, combines in its 
use cheerfulness, cle nliness,and economy toa degree hitherto 
deemed unattainable, while its simple beauty (obtained part 
ly by the employment of a graceful shell in lieu of the cum- 
bersome and ungainly bars) is the subject of general commen- 
dation. Price from 6s. to 10. To be seen in use daily in his 
show-rooms,; where also arc tu be seen 
. - Ah ha spa 

DA ( STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 
awe all differing in pattern, forming the largest as- 
sortment ever collected together. They are marked in plain * 
figures, and at prices proportionate with those that have | 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and | 
2 sets of bars, ’Z. Ls. to 52. 10s.; ditto with ormolu ornaments 
and 2 setsof bars, 5/. 10s. to . 128.; bronzed fenders com 
plete, with standards, from 7s. to M.; steel fenders, from | 
21. 15s. to 6/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 21. 15s. | 
to 71. 78. ; tire rons, from Is. 9d. the set to 4l.4s. Sylvester | 
and all other patent stoves with radiating hearth-plate s, and 
kitchen ranges, which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 
duced charges, } 

First, from the frequency and extent of his purchases, 

And secondly, from those purchases being made exclusively 


for cash. 
THE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
is WILLIAM 8. BUR- 


SADS in the KINGDOM 
TON’S.—He has added to his Show-rooms two very large 
ones, which are devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bed 
ding and Mattresses. Many of these are quite new, and all are 
marked in plain figures at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. Common Iron Bedsteads from 12s. 6d.; Port- 
able Folding Bedste ads from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 16s. 6d. ; 
and Cots from 20s. each; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from 3. 5s. to 31/ 
r r 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
15 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington ¢ und Co. is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can 
be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 































Fiddle Thread King’s 
Pattern, Pattern Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen,,... 18s 2s. . - dfs 
Dessert Forks am 30s Sis. ee 58s. | 
Dessert Spoons ,, 30s. . 56s. 11.5. 62s 
Table Forks * 4s. 65s. TOs | 
Table Spoons 10s 70s. 75s. 


Tea and Coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &e. at propor- 





tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 
process 
CHEMICALLY PURE + gaa NOT PLATED. | 
Pidd Thread. King’s 
Table Spoons and Forks, full | 
size, per doven........+. eer SBe. ccote ORM 
Dessert ditto and ditto .... 10s. © Be cecce Be | 
BADD c cccvscccocececce Ge. secs Bhs. cccce BOR 3 
| 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has completed some extensive al- 
terations in his premises, by which he has TEN LARGE | 
SHOW-ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, | 
devoted solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING | 
IRONMONGERY, (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, 
and japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads,) so arranged 


their selections. 
Catalogues with Engravings sent (per post 
money returned for every article not approved of. 


free. The 







39, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STRE F LACE, 


Established a.p. 18 


r 
I [0 LLOWAY Ss PIL Ls an ADMI- 

RABLE REMEDY for the CURE of BILE, INDI- 
GESTION, and LIVER COMPLAINTS.—The widow of an 
officer in the E. I C. Service had been residing many years in 
Caleutta, where her liver and stumach had become so de- 
ranged that she could with difficulty digest any kind of food. 
She suffered almost unceasingly from siek headache, nervous 
ness, and lowness of spirits, the results of a debilitated con- 
stitution. The medical aid she had there was of no avail, 
and her friends gave up all hope of a recovery, until she had 
recourse to Holluway’s Pills, whieh in about six weeks re- 
stored her to sound and perfect health. Sold by all Druggists, 
and at Professor Hoxttoway's Establishment, 244, Strand, 
London. 











. 
ECHI’S ILLUSTRATED CAT; CATA. 
LOGUE may be had GRATIS, or will be sent 
on application at 4, Leadenhall Street, near Gracechurey 
Street. MECHI's Razors, Strops, and Magic Paste, are re. 
nowned throughout the civilized world ; he exhibits also the 
most récherché Stock of Papier Maché articles, Dressing. 
cases, Work-boxes, Tea-trays, Writing-desks, &c. in 
Everything for the Toilet and Work-table ; Table Cutlery of 
first-rate quality. Mechi’s famous a tables, affording 
a charming amusement on a wet day 


HE NEW FISH CARVING KNIVEs 
and FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY and Co, Tespeetfully 


inform their customers that their STOCK of these 
articles is ready for selection. In silver-plated the prices are 





| from 24s. the pair; in silver, from #4s. the pa —t7, Corahial, 


Lon Jon, seven doors from Gracechurch Stree 


| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE i ae 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families whe 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to obse rve that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Laaexsy” 
on the back dditica to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCEof ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecuuar care which has rendered ig 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
. and is manufactured only at their old- estabiished Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, E iwards Street, Portman Square. 


| INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 


NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, As 
a mild aperiert it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dix Nerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,‘ 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect. 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


TH S > = Tita 

| EAUTIFUL COMPLEXION —ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR, composed essentially of choice 
exotics of balsamic nature, utterly free from all mineral ad- 
mixture, and pleasing and delightful in its effects. Rowland’s 
Kalydor tends to neutralize the action of the atmosphere upon 
the skin, and to promote that healthy action of the microsco- 
pic vessels by which its general well-being and the beauty of 
its appearance are so essentially prom:ted. Freckles, sun- 
burn, tan, spots, pimples, tlushts and discolorations are eradi- 
cated by its application, and give place to a delicately soft, 
clear, and fair skin, Price 4#Sd. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. The 
words “ Rowland’s Kalydor” are on the wrapper. Sold by 
A. Rowranp and Sons, 20, Hatt_n Garden, London; and by 


Chemists and Perfume rs, 7 
NOTHER CURE OF ASTHMA BY 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. W 
Barton, Apothecaries’ Hall, Campelton.—* An old gentleman, 
who for years has been afflicted with asthma, and seldom had 
a quict night's rest, had used very many proprictary medi- 
cines,as well as medical presc: ipti , but all were of no use 
Since he began to use Locock’s Wafers he feels himself quite 
wellagain. He sleeps well at night, and is quite refreshed in 







































the morning.”” They have a pleasant taste. Also, Dr. Le- 
aed s Female Wafers. The best medicine for females. Have 
asant taste. Price Is. ljd. 2s. 9d. and lls. per box. Full 


p 
dure ctions are given with every box 


~~ EXHIBITION 1851. 
a ey nos 0 2 Fes 
The REPORTS of the JURORS on the SUB- 

SCTS in the 30 CLASSES into which the EXHIBI- 
TION was DIVIDED, will be issued in two editions, 
one in large type, forming 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. of 
about 1000 pages each, price Two Guineas; and the 
other in small type, double columns, forming 1 vol. 
super-royal 8vo. of about 1000 pages, price One 
Guinea. Both editions will be uniform in size with the 
Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue. As 
only a limited edition will be printed for sale, and the 
work will not be reprinted, subseribers are requested 
to send in their names, with a remittance of 10s. on 
account of the 1 vol. edition, and 20s. on account of 
the 2 vol. edition. The balance to be paid on publica- 
tion, on or about May Ist. 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 

CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, Tudor Street, 

_ New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


e 
J 








~ Just ‘publishe d, small dto. 5s. 
THE ENTHUSIAST; or the Straying 
Angel. A Poem. By James Orrown (Alastor), 
Author of ** Excelsior.” 
Also, Second Edition, small 4to. 6s. 

EXCELSIOR; or the Realms of Poesie. 

** Noman of literary taste would wish he had left 
unread this remarkable fragmentary rhapsody.”— Morn- 
ing Advertiser.—W1.LL1AM Piext RING, 177, Piccadilly. 

Just published, impe rial l6mo. 4s. 6d. 
| et Collection of Wise Saws 
and Modern Instances. 
By the Author of ** Euphranor.” 

* A charming volume.” — Leader. 

* Of varied instruction and useful reference.” 
rary Gazette. 

** Remarkably well put together.” — Guardian, 

Also, recently, feap. 8vo. 2s. 

EUPHRANOR: a Dialogue on Y outh. 

* Full of exquisite sense and pleasantry. 
Magazine. 

‘** We have rarely read anything more Platonic.”- 
Ww ‘estminster Review. 

* A narrative so fresh, pleasant, and picturesque, as 
to remind us not unfrequently of one of Alfred Tenny- 





Lite- 


"— Sharpe's 








son's Idyls.”—Ezraminer. 
Ww ILLIAM Picxrrie, 177, Piccadilly. 
~NEW SCHOOL ATLASES” 
By ALEN. Keita Jounsroy, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.8. 
Author of the ** Physical Atlas,” & 





N ATLAS of GENERAL and DE- 
ft SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, constructed with 
a special view to the purposes of sound instruction, 


1. 

AN ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, in 
which the subject is treated in a more simple and ‘ele- 
mentary manner than in the previous works of the 
same Author. Price 12s. 6d. each, strongly half-bound, 

Both ATLASES may be had on Large Paper, in 
ro pal 4to. half-bound morocco, price 21s. each. 

Preparing for publication. uniform with the above. 
By the same Author, 

A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS of SCRIPTURAL GEOGRA- 
PHY.—Wituiram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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Now ready, 8vo. 6d T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, CLASSICAL by tt REY. Ww. G. 
s SE ‘a A ont 2 a * athe . 0 SLE 
LETTER TO MI $ SELLON, No. CLXXX. will be Published on Turspay,| 4 ..:.sant Master at Eton College. Just published, 


he § ty of Sisters of Mercy, at | Aprit 6th. CONTENTS : , NT AT INS 
Superior of the Society o ers 0 ere i Say theger do Gavaten. ANCIENT ATHENS; a Large Map of 


- By Henry Lord Bishop of Exeter. : 
Plymouth. gee yas MURRAY, Albemarle Street. . Horace Walpole’s Garland. the Ancient City, carefully engraved on Copper, 
Fe, price 80. 64. cloth, a Diary of General Patrick Gordon. ‘ with Explanatory Index. Price 
Now rea y, ?P ‘ Recent Epics. 3s | Also, (to match the Map of Athens,) a Large Map of 
Comparative Anatomy: Professor Owen. | ANCIENT ROME, with Descriptive Index. Second 
. 


Edition, 5s. 


W eee and TALKS of an AMERI- 


: 
CAN FARMER in ENGLAND. By Frepe- 6. Bohemian Embassy to England, &c. 1466, 

















nick L. Oumstep.—Davip Bosve, Fleet Street. = Cannon, Musket, and Rite. Either Map may be had mounted on Canvass and 
Now ready, post Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 9. ) sem, at arillc und Bockingham Papers: oun ieee, Teed. a. ae a 
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